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| had terrified her. Yes, the life-struggle | Fearful is the reaction of this system 
‘for bread, the eternal cry of necessity | upon those who win their daily bread by 





No. 8 State Street, Boston. 


SOCIETY — AN ASPIRATION —OR THE}... an a 
ACTUAL AND THE POSSIBLE. jm, and wherewithal shall we clothe 


ourselves,’’ is hardly calculated to devel- 


There is a strange and pleasing ex-| 9) gentle and generous feelings, or to 


citement in walking up the Broadways of | mould the expression of beautiful and 
great cities, surrounded by the concen- happy faces. 


trated wealth and splendor of our age, | There were during one of the last 
amid an ocean of life whose waves are | weeks in this city (New York) five hun- 
human faces — faces where the joys and dred and thirty-six cases of various of- 
sorrows of the soul have made their trace, | fences brought before the magistrates. 

where we can read so many kindred| The class of simple laborers here, com- 
sympathies suggestive of the infinite mod- | prising about 300,000, or two-thirds of 
ifications in their characters and in our|the whole population, average wages 
own which the slightest incident in con- | which, when divided among the members 
necting our destinies might effect. How | of each family, give only one dollar per 
often the voice of nature seems to urge | week for the support of each person. 
us to forget the little conventionalities of Yet the wages of labor are now higher 
society ; to greet an attractive stranger|here than they have been for years. 
as our brother or sister in humanity, and | There average about 20,000 laborers daily 
to hold with them spiritual communion : ‘out of all employment. There are more 
forgetful that the inner life is all encrust- | than 25,000 women living by their hands, 
ed with mannerisms, peculiarities, pre-| (some with families of children,) who 
judices and external associations to | gain less than $2 per week. There are 
which we are utter strangers, and which | 10,000 seamstresses ; the highest class 
still keep man from man ; unless in some 
great triumph or great calamity, when 


of whom gain under every advantage 
$350 per week, and far the largest 


“4 . . > : | . - 
our life is stirred up from its depths, and | portion from 8 to 30 cents per day, or 56 


the thousand trifles of circumstance cease | cents to $2 10 per week. 


to trammel our natural sympathies. So} The hours of labor with many are fif- 


| . 
much for Broadway ; but turn aside only | teen out of the twenty-four. 





|** What shall we eat, and what shall we daily toil. In the dead of winter mast be 


added to the 20,000 out of employment 
at other times,.the feebler and less skilful 
persons engaged in sedentary employ- 
ments, chiefly females, who are incapaci- 
tated for their usual work by the very 
‘rigor of the season; since, living abso- 
| lately from hand to mouth, they have 
been unable to procure themselves fuel or 
even sufficient clothing. 

The question arises, how to provide for 
these sufferers, since to provide for them 
in some manner society is compelled by 
‘an instinct from which it can never es- 
cape, shrink as its selfishness may from 
the open acknowledgment, the imstinct 
‘of the solidarity of our race; im which 
‘each individual interest and development 
‘is bound by the destinies of creation. 
| We are all members of one body. Striv- 
‘ing wisely or incoherently, whether we 
pull together or against each other, there 
is no rest until an equilibrium of joys or 
_sorrows, blessings or curses, pervades the 
| whole. 
| Should such suffering from destitution 
arise amongst the Burmese or the sav- 
‘ages of the Pacific, and it should have 
been ascertained by experience of succes- 


| sive years that it would continue to recur, 





a few paces, and your humanitary sym- 
pathies are called forth by very different 
objects. Here are streets that look and 
smell like ill kept hog-sties ; mean, crowd- 
ed, close, dirty houses, fit only to gene- 
rate disorder and disease — dwellings 
which are not homes. Yet all these 
swarm with life; these are the warrens 
of the laboring poor; of the men who 
have built the palaces and produced the 
wealth which but a moment since gave 
you pride in the power and the genius of 
your race. And the story of éAeir life 
is traced also upon these faces. An ele- 


The meanest class of houses are a few | the chiefs and braves might, as an act of 
of them as low as $1 per week, but the | policy and humanity, destroy these poor 
mass of laborers who live in families pay, | wretches with their war clubs, as they 
for one lodging room in such streets and | now rid themselves of age and deformity. 
such houses as 1 have mentioned, but | This would perhaps present the easiest 
which can be appreciated only by those | solution of the problem for their simple 
who live in them, only for rent from $4 | societies, which, ignorant of our artificial 
to $450 per month. The worst single luxury and the complex industry which 
garrets rent for $2 per month. | creates it, feel few mutual relations and 

These prices are thus unnaturally high, | dependencies, except those of love and 


‘because it is the interest of capitalists| friendship. But civilization stands on 
who have many millions invested in real | very different ground : it must not kill off 
estate, to keep the rents up to a standard | its superfluous poor, since that would im- 


of their own by buying in all real estate | mediately raise the wages of labor. Chris- 


gant and refined lady told me a few! which would sell below the value of a 
evenings ago, that she had accidentally | principal proportioned to that standard of 
found herself in one of these streets so interest. By thus fixing the value of the 
near the centre of splendor, and that the | hast property in the city, they fix the 
Savage, brutal appearance of the people | scale of valuation for all below it. 


tianity here effects a compromise with sel- 
fishness at which future ages will smile, 
or perhaps rather weep with the angels, 
| It cannot bear to see these victims of our 
| disorder leave their bodies at once, and 
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go off with Mr. Pickwick’s post-boys and | 
donkeys to have a little fun and cold 
turkey at the side table of creation. No, 
Christianity, I beg its pardon, I mean | 
Christian pharisaism and political inotiiis. I 





very bad words for the people to get! intellect whose function towards each in- 
. | — . oe . 

hold of. | dividual is to find for his instinets, senses, 
It is determined by these grave physi-| passions, tle best conditions of action, 





cians that they will just give the patient 
a little of every thing in the shop to keep 


should in reference to society assume 
the opposite function of finding the most 


are dreadfully shocked at the idea of, him at what he is at. And the first dose | efficient means of suppressing individual 


a 
a 


people dying off hand of cold and hun- 
ger; though perfectly satisfied that the 
same people should drag out a living 


death of poverty, disease, and constraint 
of their natural God-given attractions and 
affections. Religion says to these unfor- 
tunates, ** Do you not know that this 
earth is only a vale of tears and a place 
of probation? Be thankful then for your 
trials; for whom God loveth, he chas- 
teneth.”’ 

It is surely a strange perversity in 
human nature that with such wise and 
sound views as these, the rich do not 
hasten to throw into the sea their perfidi- 
ous riches, and that the poor, so obsti- 
nately uuthankful for their favored lot, 
will try and strive even to the last gasp 
to get away from it. At this juncture, in 
steps political economy, makes a very 
wise face, puts her finger on her nose, 
and assures the rich that ‘* old Father 
Charon is as fond of an obolus as any of 
them, and never treats a passenger the 
worse for the weight of his purse. Her 
sister religion is a very excellent person, 
but somewhat visionary and old-maidish 
in certain precise notions about what shall 
pass through the eyes of her needles, and 
so forth. They must not take these 
things seriously nor be offended, for she 
is sure that if they will build a few 
$500,000 churches, sister religion and 
her ministers will always continue on the 
most gracious terms with them.”? She 
now turns to the poor, and by arguments 
of the most sublime obscurity and tran- 
scendental profundity, she proves to them, 
notwithstanding the respectful distance 
which they must observe towards bank- 
notes and gold pieces, that money like 
water always seeks its level, and though 
thousands of shirts rot in factory ware- 
houses, while thousands of naked backs | 
modestly suggest adaptations, that demand 
aud supply invariably tend to a constant 
equilibrium. These truths being thus 
indubitable, the grand interests of com- 
merce, and the patriotism with which the 
glorious name of a freeman must inspire | 
them, require their hearty acquiescence 
in the existing order, the result of so | 
many ages of experience and of the wis- | 
dom of their forefathers. 

Thus being delivered, political econo- | 
my and Christian pharisaism now put | 
their heads together to devise ways and 
means of relief in case the pap of phi- 


losophy should not prove sufficiently nu- | 
tritious. Some refractory subjects have | 
perhaps even already been parading with | 
red rags, and hallooing ‘ Bread or Blood,’ | 


on the list is the almshouse. Awful are instincts. This contradiction ought to 
the wry faces and provoking the hesitancy | have startled us, and sent our legislators 


with which this medicine is swallowed. to the research of a social order which, by 
There is indeed some slight excuse for coordinating interests, should allow to the 


it, since it might possibly occur to a 
stranger from some more favored planet 
that we considered poverty a crime, wit- 
nessing the dispositions which are here 
made for it. It is true that in these 


institutions we find that breaking up of 


families which offers so beautiful a stand- 
ing therne for the rhetoric of our northern 


abolitionists of southern slavery. But, 


then economy in the arrangetments of the 


buildings is of course of the first impor-_ 


tance, doors and partitions being justly 


considered of more value than the feel- | 


ings of these incorrigible paupers, which 
ought to have been frozen or case-harden- 
ed by this time if they are not. Often, 
however, this upside-down heaven ac- 
commodates but a fraction of those who 
apply : the resources of churches, French, 
German, Irish, and private charities are 
al! insufficient, and a few are left, wicked 
enough to commit suicide by cold, starva- 
tion, or other equally criminal methods. 
It is, however, considered by all classes 
alike, to be in the highest degree chimer- 
ical and visionary to imagine that the 
relations of Jabor and capital may, without 
any agrarianism, be so arranged as to 
prevent this suffering, and to substitute 
justice for charity. 

These evils, we say, have been, are, 
and therefore must always be. They are 
inseparable from the depravity of human 
nature; and so we go on saying our 
prayers backwards, and unconsciously in- 
eulpating or denying the Divine Provi- 
dence, whose system, calculated for the 
social relations of man befure the creation 
of the charaeters adapted to them, we 


i 
have never sought to discover. We have 
conceitedly preferred to substitute our 


own legislation, which eternally repro- 


duces in society the same vicious circle 


of poverty, frand, oppression, carnage, de- 
rangement of climates and seasons, univer- 


sal suspicion and duplicity of action, dur- | 


ing some five thousand years of moral cha- 
os, a reign of ignorance and philosophy, in 
which our passions, for want of social 
order, have continually conflicted. Even 
when humbling ourselves to recognize 
in our instincts the expression of God's 
will towards us, we have been stupid 


‘enough to apply this only to men individ-| 


ually, instead of to man collectively, for- 
getting its twin-born truth, the brother- 
hood of the race ; or setting the Jatter in 
strange opposition to the former, as if the 


| . 
collective reason of man the same func- 


tion as to his individual reason, namely, 
that of providing for the gratification of 
‘his instincts on account of the public 
weal, instead of sacrificing them to it. 
Do we ever reflect on our glaring in- 
consistency in speaking of God as wise, 
just, or benevolent, whilst supposing that 
he created our race without devising for 
us a social code, as he has for the stars 
and the insects? that he has omitted the 
middle term in the caleulation of move- 
ment, and has either not known or not 
willed to give man a revelation of some- 
thing better than the abortive struggles 
of his own reason have shown him to be 
capable of attaining for himself? What 
have we attained to in nearly six thous- 


and years of social experiments in our 
own way, but to exclude our masses from 
the privilege of health, from their natural 
rights of gathering the produce of the 
earth, hunting, fishing, pasture, freedom 
from care and advantages of free social 
intercourse unobstructed by the etiquette 
of class, all of which the savage pos- 
sesses' Is it not time for us to seek a 
clue from this labyrinth of falsehood and 
constraint in which we move? Petrified 
‘with selfish individualism, is the mind of 
this age too narrow for a nobler thought? 
Will it forever meet an appeal to its 
humanity, to its grand comprehensive 
selfishness, with some squinting sophism 
such as this, —that John J. Astor, 
Stephen Girard, Benjamin Franklin, or 
Henry Clay commenced the world with 
nothing, — that the same persevering in- 
dustry and energy which have raised them 
to the highest stations, pecuniary, scien- 
tific, and political, will effect similar 
changes for every man, taking into con- 
sideration his relative mental or physical 
endowments, which being the gift of God 
establish a natural inequality of which no 
one has aright to complain. First, this 
‘is but a small part of the truth. The 
requisites for development of character 
and successful attainment are double or 


composite, implying first, internal organ- 
ization or material of character, second, 
external organization or adaptation of 
sphere. Many are born capable of attain- 
ing stations as high and higher than 
those of Franklin, Clay and Astor, in 
science, politics or wealth, but few find 


circumstances or external adaptations 
, which allow of their free development. 











That the men here cited had little special 
assistance is true, yet their paths were 
obstructed by few obstacles in comparison | 


to those with which most men must con-| man, or the slave against the master. and more useful facts. 


tend. 
country possessing free institutions and a} 
spirit of energy and confidence pervading 
all classes of its population, and calcu- 
lated to develop tendencies of a very dif- 
ferent character from those generated by 
the slavish despotisms of Turkey and 
Egypt. They were neither chained by | 
necessity to the exhausting and monoto- | 
nous physical toil of the mine or the’ 
factory, nor perverted by the false educa- 
tion of our schools and colleges, which 
subsytutes words for things, suppresses 
the Le faculties to task the memo- | 
ry g@ind wearies and disgusts the mind by 
ian er? of abstract theories with- 
out their practical applications. Finally, | 
they were free from the depressing influ- 
ence of chronic disease, 





hereditary or 
acquired, which blasts the success of vast 
numbers. The natural inequality of men 
is a wise and beneficent system of equi- 
libration, since each character is caleu- 
lated to excel in some function, provided 
it receive its true development, — and 
from their differences and contrasts, as 
from those of the separate notes in musie, 
under scientific combina- 


must be born, 


tions, the harmony of numbers. 

It is the arbitrary interference with this 
natural inequality of character and at- 
tainment, the falsifying of the notes by 
obstacles which of 


which its victims may justly complain. 


society can remove, 
This removal requires simply its recogni- | 
tion of the right to sustenance, 
tion and to work, 


to educa- 


vf each individual born 
We have no sympathy with agra- | 
Many | 
beautiful accords of society may spring | 
from the kindly interchange of benefits 
between the rich and poor; but this ine- 
quality does not imply the abject misery 
or destitution which now appears like a 
foul ulcer in our cities, unfitting the class 
affected by them for any true and healthy 
relations in society. Neither would the | 
natural guarantees for which we plead, 
although recognizing the bond of our 
race in Christian and social brotherhood, 
tend to crowd them together like sheep 
or hogs in anarchical communities. The 
unprineipled license of the people is al- | 
ready terrible enough to awe those mod | 
disorganizers, who would pull down about | 
our ears the columns of existing order | 
with its needful laws, in their mawkish | 
Sympathy with some case of individual 
suffering. It is the industry of fiends 
that would array class interests against | 
one another, striving to put asunder what | 
God has joined together, True philan- 
thropy aims to conciliate all interests ; and 
Jet him who would have his name go 


in it. 
rianism nor levelling of classes. 
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down in this class to posterity, beware of | | providence, they would tempt one to 


all one-sided clamors for the rights of the | waste a little indignation upon them. 


Let 


| poor against the rich, of woman against | saat grow in God’s name to be wiser 


the suffrages of all interests alike, is 
valueless ; 
none, and these party movemente, were 
they not stifled in their germ by the 
sound instincts and loyalty which prevail 


disastrous as that which has devastated 
France. The true men among these rad- 


in its exasperating outcry against the 
time-honored institutions of the family, 
and the right to individual property, ac- 
quired or inherited, 
from the inherent sentiments of our na- 


do all things at once. 
it will permanently benefit | 


Humanity does 


First, they were citizens of a| ‘The order which is insufficient to secure always the best thing it can, but it cannot 


Pains are incident 
to all times of growth or transition. The 


Toot fibres must branch off incoherently in 
all directions to imbibe juices for the 
young plant’s nourishment, and the im- 


among us, would engender a revolution | 


pulse of Humanity must seek around and 


below it in external nature for the satis- 


faction of its material wants through 
icals must come to see that their course | 


institutions arising | 


ture, and to be suppressed only at the) 


: a a 
cost of our life or our humanity, is ealeu- 
lated only to win the licentious or discon- 


is a 
to frighten and dis- 
gust the sober mass, and to hinder the 


tented enthusiast whose adhesion 
curse to any cause ; 


work of the calm and judicious Associa- | 


tionist, who whilst fully recognizing the | 


present evils of society, would avoid all 
antagonisms by embracing all interests, 
and contend with the imperfect only by 
constructing the perfect. What wise fool 
is it that shall come to tel] us, that our 
religions, our governments, the various 
institutions of our complex civilization, 


which has been centuries on centuries | 


| working out its ends, are nothing more 


than a mistake! Are they not all, even 
down to the almshouse and lower, facts 
in Ged’s 
undeveloped facts it is true; 
apple whose sour juices 1re not yet adapt- 
ed to our wants, or a sprouting bean 
whose germ squeezed between the coty- 
ledons which protect it in foreing its way 
through the dark ground to the free 
and sunlight, the passions 
of our life, compressed by those much 
reviled laws and institutione which can 
alone thus protect us during the dark 
ages of incoherence, through which hu- 
manity is growing into the free air and 
sunlight of an order in which all interests 
may gain a genial development. 
we are ready to be at each other's throats, 
it is necessary that our hands should be 
tied. Now would our dissatified radicals 


in their haste because the green apple is 


air 
resembles 


sour, or the young bean has neither flow- 
ers for the eye, nor pulse for the table, 
mend matters by 


knocking down 


apple or by pulling up the bean! 


into 


Truly, if such 


instead of assisting them to ripen 
those of a happier future, 


hasty Absaloms or plaintive Jeremiahs of | 


reform were not, as well as the institu- 


s providence! very imperfect and | 
so is a green | 


Whilst | 
embody it upon the earth, 


the | 
Yet | 
'this is the emblem of their course in 
| seeking to destroy present institutions | 


industry and art, before either can unite 
in a common stem those isolated fibres, 
or put forth in an arborescent order of 
boughs and branches, series and groups, 
that beautifal growth which will yield 
flowers and fruit, pleasures and treasures. 

Meanwhile, let us not forget that God 
works through creature agencies, and 
that we represent the sap globules which 
must travel through the incoherent roots 
of the present arrangements and work to 
organize the bud of the young tree. Let 
us recollect that God has allotted to us 
the privilege of cedperating with him 
voluntarily and rationally, that the pres- 
ent is not a permanent state but only a 
period of growth, that the first and most 
important business of every man and 
woman is to discover, or if discovered, to 
coéperate in organizing the social order 
calculated to promote our true and full 
development and bring us into the unity 
of a true Christian brotherhood. 

It is now eighteen hundred years since 
the flickering star-light of prophecy paled 
before the rising of the son of man, 
and it was said unto the people *‘ love ye 
one another.’’ Clouds darkened the 
dawning of our destiny, and the divine 
principle of love, omnipotent to save, find- 
ing no material sphere in the isolated 
household and competitive work-shop, 
wasted itself like the aurora that gleams 
upon the ices of the north, making death 
beautiful. Its light, thrown beck from 
the solid ice of our ignorant selfishness, 
streamed forth into the spiritual world, 
and imaged there a phantasm of heaven, 
whose reality, like the presence of its 
God, lies before us waiting our efforts to 
It is the con- 
dition of humanitary progress that the 
aspiration for God's kingdom should be 
kindled in our hearts by a spiritual re- 
ligion, before our reason could be induced 
to seek for the embodiment. 

For the perieds of social incoherence 
preceding the accomplishment of this ul- 
timatum, that is, the discovery of a social 
mechanism, utilizing, harmonizing, and 
converging all interests, Christianity was 
necessarily a religinn of sacrifice. Yet 
that this should not always continue, is 
foretold by Jesus in his sermon on the 


tions they fight against, facts in God’s| Mount, when after speaking of the goods 
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of this world and of the senses, he says 
‘‘ Seek first the kingdom of heaven and 
its righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.’? The kingdom 
of heaven which we are told to seek, is a 





kingdom of order, of harmony, of mutual 
uses ; wherein man, in his social combi- 
nations or movement, should imitate the 
dispositions employed by God in all other 
combinations and movements which na- 
ture displays, as in the planetary, the 
atomic, or the organic spheres, which pos- 
ses3 a unitary arrangement into series 


and groups possessed of certain mathe- 


matical properties, and moved by the will 
of God as expressed in attraction, whose 
analysis relatively to the material world 
Newton has partially effected. 

The series distribute the harmonies. | 
It is an order whieh enables men to love | 
one another and to realize the life of 
Christian brotherhood by uniting and con- 
verging interests. It utilizes all passions 
and all characters, requiring equally the | 
accords or sympathies, and the discords 
which naturally exist; it thus converts | 
into virtues those tendencies, which act- 
ing out of the true social order, are now 
pernicious to the common interests, and 
justly regarded as vices. 

The destiny of man is composite, inverse | 
and direct ; the first, a social purgatory in- | 
compatible with our passions, and striving 
to suppress or denaturalize them ; the sec- 
ond, a serial order which secures the full | 
development of our passions or attractions, 
thus ensuring man’s happiness by enabling | 
him to obey the permanent revelation of | 
God's will expressed in them; an obe- | 
dience impossible until human reason had | 
fulfilled her task by the discovery of the 
social order to which the passions and 
characters of men are co-ordinated. In 
this kingdom of uses the organization of 


labor, the basis of all that we have or| 
| 


hope for, holds the first rank. 

[t is this, which, by placing all above 
the reach of material destitution, will 
give us the position for commencing a | 
true integral development. It is through 
the unity of man with nature, in the sat- | 
isfaction of his material or sensuous 
wants, that he comes into unity with his | 
fellow man, the co-operator in securing 
these benefits, and into unity with God 
their Creator and the arbiter of attraction. | 

The precept, to ‘* love the Lord with all 
our hearts, and our neighbor as ourselves,” 
has been to this day awaiting unity of 
interest as the material basis fer its prac- | 
tical acceptation among mankind. The 
organization of industry and consequent 
convergence of interests give it at once 
this basis, (the mechanism will be sub- 
seqrently explained.) The first step is 
to seek the kingdom of heavenly or har- 
monic order, a research to which those 
are called who, elevated by the love spirit | 
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of christianity, have had their lower sel-| THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT,* 
fishness absorbed in the love of their race, | SEQUEL TO 

and the desire to save it. The second | CONSUELO. 

step is the attraction of the mass of man-| FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND, 
kind into the social order discovered by | Translated for the Harbinger. 

these elect. The third step is the adding | 
unto all, ‘‘ these things,’’ the goods of | 
the world and of the senses, as a conse: | 
quence of the attainment unto the ee 
dom of order and unity of interests. 





‘This question made me shudder and 
I hastened to reply in the negative. But 
he continued : 

‘** Come! you are not willing to allow 


To be Continued. 


SONNET. 


BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT, 





The mining grub that waits for wings, 
Pays for its lodging in the sod ; 
And the arm’d fly that robs and stings, 
Hath work to do for man and God. 
Earth knows no wholly useless things, 
Save empty splendor and pretence : 
Then honor ye her throneless kings, 
Ye powers whom no slaves reverence! 
Honor the dynasty of hands ; 
Revere the dynasty of minds; 


lor — save the wild growth of all lands, — 


All the vast world of work of skill, 
All that inquiring wisdom finds, 
Exists in human thought and will. 


it, but I, I forget nothing and I have 
found in my memory a pleasant adventure 
'which you cannot have forgotten either.’ 
| ***T do not know what you refer to, 
sir,’ returned I leaving the battlement 
of the tower to resume the road to my 
| cell. 

| ‘** One moment, one moment.’@ said 
|Mayer. ‘ Your key is in my pocket, and 
| and you cannot enter in that’ maiier 
| without my conducting you. Permit whe, 
my beautiful child, to say two words —’ 

| *** Not one more, sir, I wish to re- 
/turn to my room and I regret having left 
| 





it.’ 
***So you play the prade! As if 
| nothing was known of your adventures! 


Peoples’ Journal. | Then you thought I was so simple as not 


THE FACTORY GIRL. 
Dear Maid, a song to thee I bring, 
Who well deserve the lay, 
Albeit my lip ’s unused to sing, 
Except where songs will pay. 
But looking o’er my leger, love — 
That book of books to me — 
I felt the credits that I saw 
Were owing all to thee. 


While ’mid the din of whirling wheels 
And clashing looms thou art, 

I sit at ease in my arm-chair, 
Or count my gains apart, 

I know thy hands have earned them all, 
And given them all to me; 

While thou for me art weaving cloth, 
I'l! weave a song for thee. 


Spirit and soul of dividends, 
In maiden form arrayed ; 

Thou fairest gift that Mammon sends, 
Or Plutus ever made ; 

Thy fingers, Midas-like, have turned 
My cotton into gold; 

The money that thy hands have earned, 


Has to my coffers rolled. 


Yet would thy love for me, fair maid, 
Were pure as mine for thee! 

For then before my aching eye 
No pay-roll should I see. 

Oh! banish — banish from thy breast 
‘The base desire to hoard : 

How harshly grates upon my ear, 
“ Three dollars and thy board.” 


I cannot deem thy woman’s heart 
So filled with lust of gain— 

I feel the base reward of greed 
Must fill that heart with pain. 

Oh! fast as turn my factory wheels, 
May time bring ronnd the day, 

When all thy work shall be for love, 
As now it is for pay 


Chronotype, 


to recognize you when you were strolling 


THE SENTIMENTAL MANUFACTURER TO, over the Beehmer-wald with a not very 


bad looking black-eyed little fellow? 
Bah! I was indeed carrying off the strip- 
| ling for the armies of the king of Prus- 
/sia; but the lass would not have been for 
his nose; no, no! though they do say 
that he has had a fancy for you and that 
| you have come here for having attempted 
‘to boast of it! what will you have? For- 
tune has caprices against which it is very 
‘useless to kick. You have fallen from 
'very high! But I advise you not to be 
too proud and content yourself with what- 
/ever offers. Iam only a small officer in 
garrison, but | am more powerful here 
/than a king whom nobody knows and no- 
body fears because he commands from too 
high and too far off to be obeyed. You 
see well that [ have the power to elude 


the orders and to soften your sentence. 
| Do not be ungrateful and you wil see 
| that the protection of an adjutant at Span- 
| daw is worth quite as much as that of a 
| king at Berlin. You understand met 
/O! don’t run, don’t ery out. Don’t be 
mad. It would occasion a seandal with- 
‘out any use; I shall say what I please, 
and you, you will not be believed. 
Come, I don't want to frighten you. I 
am naturally gentle and compassionate. 
Only make your reflections ; and when [ 
see you again remember that I can dis- 
| pose of your lot, cast you into a dungeon 
or surround you with diversions and 
amusements, cause you to die of hunger 
without being called to account, or give 
you the means of escape without being 








| * Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
| year 1846, by Francis G. SuHaw, in the Clerk’s 
| office of the District Court of Massachusetts, 

















suspected; reflect, | say, I give you! 





time —’ And as I did not answer, ter- 


rified at not being able to withdraw my- 
self from the insult of such pretensions 
and from the cruel humiliation of hearing 
them expressed, this odious man added, 
thinking doubtless that I hesitated: 
‘ And why should you not decide at once? 
Are twenty-four hours necessary to 
recognize the only reasonable course to 
be pursued, and to respond to the love of 
an honest man, still young and rich 
enough to provide for you, in a foreign 
country, a@ much more agreeable resi- 
dence than this ugly strong-hold ! ’ 

‘* Speaking thus, the iguoble recruiter 
approached me and seemed, with his air 
at once awkward and imprudent, to wish 
to bir my passage and seize my hands. 
J ran towards the battlements of the tow- 
er, quite determined to throw myself 
headlong into the diteh rather than allow 
myself to be stained by the most trifling 
of his caresses. But at this moment a 
strange sight struck my eyes and I has- 
tened to draw the adjutant’s attention to- 
wards that object in order to turn it from 
myself. That was my salvation, but 
alas! it almost cost the life of a beiag 
perhaps more worthy than I. 

“Upon the elevated rampart which 
bounds the other side of the ditch, in 
front of the esplanade, a figure, which 
appeared gigantic, was running or rather 
leaping on the parapet with a rapidity 
and skill bordering on the miraculous. 
Arrived at the extremity of that rampart 
which is flanked by a tower at each end, 
the phantom threw itself upon the roof of 
the tower, which is on a level with the 
balustrade, and sealing that steep cone 
with the lightness of a cat, seemed to 
lose itself in the air. 

‘** What the devil is that!’ cried the 
adjutant, forgetting his character as a 
gallant to resume the anxieties of a gaol- 


er. ‘A prisoner escaping, the devil take 
me! And the sentinel asleep, par le 
corps de Dieu! Sentinel!’ cried he 


with the voice of a stentor, ‘ look out for 
yourself! alert! alert!’ And running 
towards a battlement from which hangs 
an alarm bell, he put it in motion with a 
vigor worthy of so remarkable a professor 
of infernal music. I have 
anything more discordant than that toc- | 
sin, interrupting with its sharp and clang- | 
ing tone the august silence of the night. 
It was the savage cry of violence and, 
brutality troubling the harmony of the | 
free breathings of the waters and the 
breeze. In an instant all was alive in 
the prison. 


| 
never heard 


I heard the ominous sound 
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beautiful azure reflections of the moon. | lated through the citadel, the emotion was 
It was a lantern lighted by Mr. Schwartz. | calmed by degrees. Each gaoler had 
Signals answered each other from one | had time to go his rounds and to ascertain 
rampart to another and the echoes sent that no prisoner had disappeared. All 
them back with a plaintive and enfeebled returned quickly to their posts. The offi- 
voice. The alarm gun soon threw its | cers were delighted with this result ; the 
terrible and solemn note into this diabol-| soldiers laughed at their alarm; madam 
ical spmphony. Heavy steps sounded on | Schwartz, out of her senses, ran on every 
the tiles. I could see nothing; but I | side, and her husband sadly explored 
heard all these noises and my heart was | the ditch, fearing that the concussion pro- 
oppressed with fear. Mayer had left me | duced by the firing of the cannon and the 
precipitately ; but I did not think of re-| musketry might have precipitated into it 
joicing at my deliverance. I bitterly re-| poor Gottlieb, awakened with a start upon 
proached myself for having pointed out to| his perilous course. I followed him in 
this exploration. The moment would 
escape of some unhappy prisoner. Froz-| have been favorable, perhaps, to have at- 
en with terror, I awaited the termination | tempted an eseape myself; for | seemed 
of the adventure, shuddering at the sound | to see the gates open and every body in- 
of every gun fired at intervals, listening | attentive ; but I did not dwell upon this 
with anxiety if the cries of the wounded | thought, absorbed as | was by that of find- 


him, without knowing what it was, the 


fugitive did not announce his disaster. 
} 


** All this lasted more than an hvur, 


and, thanks to Heaven, the fugitive was | 


ing the poor afflicted one who had testi- 
fied so much affection for me. 
** Still Mr. Schwartz, who never loses 


To be satisfied of | his wits entirely, seeing the day break, re- 
this, I joined the Schwartzes upon the | quested me to retarn to my room, he- 
esplanade. They were so troubled and cause it was altogether contrary to his 
agitated themselves that they did not orders to permit me thus to wander about 
think to be astonished at seeing me out of | at unseasonable hours. He accompanied 
my cel] in the middle of the night. Per-, me in order to lock me in; but the first 
haps also they had agreed with Mayer to object which struck my eyes on entering 
let me come out that night. Schwartz, | my chamber was Gottlieb peacefully 
having run about like a mad-man and /asleep in my arm-chair. He had happi- 


satisfied himself that none of the captives ‘ly found a refuge there before the alarm 


neither seen nor hit. 


crimes. 


commited to his charge was missing, be- | 
gan to be somewhat tranquilized ; but 
his wife and he were struck with a sor- | 
rowful consternation as if the salvation of 
a man were in their eyes a public and 
private calamity, an 


upon celestial justice. 


enormous attack 
The other turn-| 
keys, the soldiers, who went and came 
quite aghast, exchanged with them words 
which expressed the same despair, the 
same terror. In their eyes, an attempt 
at escape is apparently the blackest of) 
O God of goodness! how fright- 
ful they appeared to me, those mercena- | 
ries devoted to the barbarous employment 
of depriving their fellows of the sacred | 
right of being free! But suddenly it| 
seemed that supreme justice had resolved | 
to inflict an exemplary punishment upon | 
my two keepers. Madam Schwartz, | 
having entered her lodging for an instant, | 
came out again with loud cries: 

‘* «Gottlieb! Gottlieb !? said she in a! 
don’t fire, 
don’t kill my son! it is he, it is he, it 
certainly must be he!’ 

‘“*In the midst of the agitation of the 
two Schwartzes, I gathered from the dis- 
jointed words, that Gottlieb was not in 
his bed nor in any corner of their dwell- 


smothered voice. ‘Stop! 


of the muskets in the hands of the senti- ing, and that he probably had, without 
nels, who cocked their pieces and levelled its being noticed, resumed his old habit 
them at random at the first object that | of running over the roofs when asleep. 
showed itself. The esplanade was illu- | Gottlieb was a somnambulist. 
minated by a red light which dimmed the | ** As soon as this information was cireu- | 


was spread over the whole fortress, or 
perhaps his sleep had been so sound and 
his course so swift that he had been able 
to escape all dangers. Il advised his fa- 
ther not to waken him suddenly and 
promised to watch over him until madam 
Schwartz could be informed of this happy 
news. 

**As soon as I was alone with Gottlieb 


I gently laid my hand upon his shoulder, 
and speaking in a low voice, I tried to 


question him. J had heard that somnam- 
bulists could be placed in communication 
with friendly persons and reply to them 
with clearness. My attempt succeeded 
wonderfully. ‘ Gottlieb,” said I to him, 
‘where then have you been to-night? ’ 

*** To-night?’ replied he ; ‘ is it night 
already? I thought I saw the morning 
sun shine upon the roofs t’” 

** Then you have been upon the 
roofs?’ 

‘“*Q yes! The red-breast, that good 
little angel, came to call me at my win- 
dow, and I flew out with him and we 
went very high, very far in the sky, 
quite near the stars, and almost to the 
dwellings of the angels. When we went 
away, to be sure, we met Beelzebub, who 
ran upon the rvofs and parapets to catch 
But he cannot fly, not he! because 
God condemns him to a long penitence, 
and he sees angels and birds flying with- 
out being able to reach them.’ 

“*And after having passed through 


us. 
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the clouds you descended here, never-! have lived quite tranquilly. 


theless?’ 
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I have come | p But I hesitate to ask for help before the 
to count my days of rest as days of hap-| danger really comes; for my enemy, if 


«The red-breast said to me: ‘* Let) piness, and to thank God for them, as in ‘he ceases to annoy me, might turn off as 


us go and see my sister who is ill,’ 


’ and | prosperity we thank him for those which a jest, a declaration which I should have 
I came back with him to find you in your) have passed without disaster. 


It is cer> had the ridiculous prudery to consider as 


cell.’ ‘tain that we must know misfortune in serious. However this may be, I sleep 
**¢Then you can enter my cell, Gott- | order to issue from that apathetic ingrati- | with one eye open, and I exercise my 
lieb? ’ tude in which we usually live. I now muscular strength for a pugilistic combat 
***Q yes! I have come several times reproach myself for having allowed so|in case of need. I lift my furniture, I 


to watch you since you have been ill. 
The red-breast steals the keys from under 
my mother’s bolster, and Beelzebub may 
try as hard as he will, he cannot wake 
her when the angel has once put her to 
sleep by flying invisible around her 
head.’ 

*** Who has tanght you to know an- 
gels and devils so well?’ 

‘** Tt is my master!’ 
nambulist with an infantile smile, in 
which was depicted a simple enthusiasm. 


e. 


*‘ And who is your master?’ 


‘*** God, first, and then — the sublime | ogre, a devourer of children. 


shoemaker.’ 
*** And how do you call that sublime 
shoemaker?’ 
*“*O! Itis a great name! but it must 
not be spoken, you see ; it is a name that 
my mother does not know. 


replied the som- | 


| 
|. 
| 


of the facility with which he could intro- | 
She does not | 


know that I have two books in the hole | 


of the chimney: one of sermons, which 
I do not read, but which I pretend to 
when she looks at me, and another which 
Ihave devoured for four years past, and 
which is my celestial bread, my spiritual 
life, the book of truth, the salvation and 
light of the soul.’ 

*** And who made that book?’ 

‘** He, the shoemaker of Corlitz, Ja- 
cob Behm !’ 


thoughts, for I do not wish to permit my- 


‘** Here we were interrupted by madam | 


Schwartz, whom 1 with difficulty pre- 
vented from rushing towards her son and 
embracing him. ‘This woman adores her 
offspring ; 


_ulates in advance of him upon the neces- 
may her sins be forgiven her! | sities and desires of his prisoners, by sell- 


many beautiful days of my thoughtless strengthen my arms against the iron bars 
youth to pass without appreciating their of my window, I hardened my hands by 
value and without blessing that Provi-| striking against the walls. 
dence which granted them to me. I did saw me thus exercising myself he would 
not say to myself often enough in those consider me crazy or despairing. Still I 
times, that I did not deserve them, and it undertake it with the greatest coolness, 
is on that account, without doubt, that 1) and have discovered that my physical 
in some degree do deserve the evils strength is much greater than | had sup- 
which are now heaped upon me. posed. In that state of security in which 

‘‘T have not again seen that odious re- | our ordinary life passes, we do no®en- 
cruiter, now become more frightful to me quire into our means of defence, we do 
than he was on the banks of the Moldaw,| not know them. On finding myself 
when I took him quite simply for an | strong,I feel myself become brave and my 
Now I see | confidence in God increases with my ef- 
in him a persecutor more abominable and | forts to second his protection. I often 
more dangerous still. 


If any one 


When I think of remember those fine verses which Porpo- 
the revolting pretensions of that wretch, | ra told me he had read upon the wall of a 
of the authority he exercises about me, | dungeon of the inquisition at Venice : 


Di chi mi fido, mi guard’ Iddio ; 
Di chinon mi fido, mi guardero io.* 





duce himself at night into my chamber, 
without the Schwartzes, servile and ava- 
ricious animals, being willing to protect | 
me against him, 1 feel myself dying of | 
shame and despair. I look at those piti- | 
less bars which would not permit me to 
cast myself from the window. I cannot 
procure poison, I have not even a weapon | 
with which to pierce my breast. Still 1| : 

day he comes to talk with me in my 
have some reasons fur hope and confi- ida 


dence which I delight to invoke in my 
6 'scend to the esplanade since I there met 


Mayer. 


More happy than the unfortunate who 
traced this sombre invocation, I can at 
‘least trust without reserve to the chastity 
‘and devotedness of this poor eralté Gott- 
ilieb. His attacks of somnambulism have 
not again appeared ; his mother moreover 
watches him assiduously. During the 


I have not been willing to de- 


self to be weakened by fear. In the first | , ; : 
| ‘Gottlieb has explained to me his re- 
place Schwartz does not like the adjutant, | 


‘ligious ideas. They appear very beauti- 
who, from what I have understood, spec- os y *PP : 
‘ful, though often strange, and I have 


wished to read his theology of Behm, 
since decidedly he is a Behmist, in order 


She wished to speak to him, but Gottlieb | ing to them, to the great injury of 
did not hear her, and I alone could induce | Schwartz, who would wish to have the 
2 him to return to his bed, where, as I was | monopoly, a little light, a ray of the sun, 
informed this morning, he peacefully con-| a morsel of bread in addition to the ration 


to know what he has added of his own to 
the enthusiastic reveries of the illustrious 
shoemaker. He has lent me that pre- 





tinued his slumbers. 
nothing, though his strange disease and 
the alarm of last night are now the talk 
of all Spandaw. 

‘* Here I am again in my cell after 
some hours of a very sad and very agi- 
tated half-liberty. I do not desire to 
leave it again at such a cost. Still | 
might escape perhaps ! 
nothing else now that 1 feel myself here 
under the hand of a villain and threatened 
with dangers worse than death, worse 
than an eternal suffering. I shall think 
henceforth, and who 
I shall succeed perhaps! It is 
said that a persevering will always ac- 
complishes its object. O my God, pro- 
tect me.”’ 

** May Sth. 


of it seriously 
knows ! 


1 shall think of 


He remembered | and other munificences of the prison dis- 


make my complaints reach the command- 


cious book and I have entered upon it at 

_ rr > my risk and peril. I now understand 

cipline. ‘Then these Schwartzes, the y or ‘ 
how the reading of it has troubled a sim- 


woman especially, begin to have some ’ ; 
: os ‘ple mind which has taken literally the 
friendship for me, in consequence of that | 


8 i t d him- 
which Gottlieb manifests, and in conse-|S¥mnu's - 2 eae ee at 
quence of the salutary influence Ui bid ston: ae ee ‘ell 
they say I have upon his mind. If | waneng ep of cap Oe aie 
: ‘but I seem to see in them a ray of high 


were threatened, they would not come to. 


; ‘religious divination and the inspiration 
my assistance; but as soon as I should | ; 
What has struck 


. of a generous poetry. 
be so seriously, I could, through eel rate oa : 
s me most is his theory respecting the dev- 


on ft Mecitiiaieiais. in tein teictaiin a ‘il. ‘In the combat with Lucifer, God 
. ' * P’ did not destroy him. Blind mortals, you 


eared gentle and humane the only time ‘ : 
P S y ido not see the reason of this. It is that 


| have seen him. : 
God fought against God. It was the 
struggle of one portion of the Divinity 


Gottlieb, moreover, 
would be prompt to render me that ser- 
vice, and without entering into any ex- 








planation, I have already arranged with *From those whom I trust, ‘may God protect 


fo el me ; 
him to that effect. He is quite ready to’ p01, thos» whom I distrust, I will protect my- 





Since these last events I carry a letter which I have also ready. | self, 
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against the other.’ I remember that Al-| 


bert explained to me somewhat in the | 


same manner, the terrestrial and transito- 
ry reign of the evil principle and that the 
chaplain of Riesenburg listened to him 
with horror and condemned this belief 
manicheism. 


as 
Albert pretended that our 
Christianity was a manicheisin more com- 
plete and more superstitious than his 
own, inasmuch as it consecrates the eter- 
nity of the evil principle, while in his 
system he admitted the restoration of the 
bad principle, that is to say, conversion 
and reconciliation. Evil, 
Albert, was only error, and divine light 


according to 


was one day to dissipate the error and 


cause the evil to cease. I confess, my 
friends, even should I appear to you very 
much of a heretic, 


demnation of Satan 


that this eternal con- 
to 
love it and to close his eyes to the truth, 


to occasion evil, 


appeared then and still appears to me an 
impious idea. 

‘* Io fine, Jacob Behm seems to me a 
millenarian, that is, a believer in the res- 
urrection of the just and their abode with 
Jesus Christ, upon a new earth born from 
the dissolution of the present, during a 
without 


after 


thousand years of happiness 


cloud and of wisdom without veil ; 


which will come the complete reunion of 


souls with 
even than the mil- 
I well remember having heard 
this symbol explained by count Albert, 


eternity more perfect 
lenium. 


when he related to me the stormy history 


of his old Bohemia and of his dear Tab- 
orites, who were imbued with these be- 
liefs renewed from the first ages of Chris- 
tianity. Albert believed in all this ina 
less material sense, and without deciding 
upun the duration of the resurrection, or 
upon the period of the future age of the 
world. 
and foresaw an approaching dissolution 
of human society which was tw give place 
to an era of sublime renovation ; neither 
did Albert doubt that his seul, issuing 
from the narrow passes of death to re- 
commence here below a new 


But he prophetically perceived 


those days, by turns terrible and magnifi- 
cent, promised to the efforts of the human 
race. This magnanimous faith which 
seemed monstrous to the orthodox inhabi- 


tants of Rieseaburg and which has passed 


into me after having at first seemed so | 
| 
that many shoemakers profess his doe-| I do not even dare to sing any more in 


new and so strange, is a faith of all ages 
and of all people ; and in spite of the ef- 


forts of the Roman Church to stifle it, er | 
all ages in the souls of numereus philoso- 'professer of the trumpet, whom may God 


in spite of her inability to enlighten it 
and to purify it of its material and super- 
Stitious sense, I see well that it has filled 
and excited to enthusiasm many ardently 
pious souls. It is even said that great 
saints have had it. 


fear, certain that an idea adopted by Al-| 


bert cannot be other than a grand idea. 
It delights me moreover, and spreads 
quite a celestial] poetry over my thoughts 
of death and the sufferings which will 
doubtless precede it in my own case. 
This Jacob Behm pleases me. 


parents knead, 


3il 





shoemakers, whose bold predictions 


and terrible exploits in the time of John 
Ziska Albert related to me. 


The very 
name of Jacob Behm attests this glorious 
origin. I know not indeed what is pass- 


ing in the contemplative brain of patient 
That 
disciple who is in the Schwartzes’ dirty | 
kitehen, busied with sublime reveries and | 
surrounded by celestial visions, while his | 
traffic aud brutify them- | 
selves, appears to me very pure and 
touching, with his book which he knows | 


Germany ; my noisy and dissipated life 
withdraws me from such an examination. 
But were Gottlieb and Zdenko the last 
diseiples of the mysterious religion which 
Albert preserved as a precious talisman, 
I feel none the less that this religion is 
my own, since it proclaims future equali- 


under the weight of premature infirmi- 


God, and the recompences of 


series of 
existences, would be called to contem- 
plate that Providential recompense and | 


I therefore give my- | 
self up to it without remorse and without 


ty among men, and the future manifesta- 
tion of the justice and goodness of God 
order to model his life upon that of his| upon the earth. O yes! I must indeed 
master without succeeding. Infirm in believe in that kingdom of God announced 
body and mind, but simple, candid and of | to men by Christ, T must indeed count 
an angelic purity! Poor Gottlieb, des-| (upon an overthrowal of these iniquitous 
tined doubtless to be crushed by falling | _monarchies and of these impure societies, 
from the height of a rampart in your im-|in order not to lose my faith in Provi- 


aginary flight through the sky, or to sink dence on seeing myself here. 
* . + 7 7 * 


by heart without well understanding it, 


and his shoe which he has undertaken in 


** No news from prisoner number two. 
If Mayer did not invent an impudent 
falsehood in relating to me her words, it 
‘is Amelia of Prussia who thus accuses 
_me of treachery. May God pardon her 
‘for doubting me who did not doubt her in 
sequence of contemplating the mystic sun | spite of the same accusations respecting 
that shines in your thought! Noone wil]; her. I will make no more attempts to 
have known you, no one will have pitied see her. While seeking to justify my- 
and admired you as you deserve! And self I might compromise her anew, as I 
I, who alone have discovered the secret | have already done without kuowing how. 
of your meditations, 1 who, comprehend-| * * * * * ®% ® 
ing also the beau ideal, would have had) “ My red-breast keeps me faithful com- 
strength to seek for and realize it in my | pany. On seeing Gottlieb without his 
life, | shall die like you in the flower of | eat in my chamber he has become famil- 
my youth, without having acted, without | iarized with him, and poor Gottlieb is 
having lived. There are in the crevices | completely mad with pride and jey. He 
of these walls which shelter and consume | calls him /ord, and does not allow himself 
us both, some poor little plants which the to be familiar with him. It is with the 
wind breaks and the sun never colors. | deepest respect and a kind of religious 
They dry there without flowering and| trembling that he presents to him his 
without bearing fruit. Still they seem to food. I have tried in vain to persuade 
renew themselves, but it is seeds from/ him that this is only a bird like the oth- 
afar which the breeze brings to the same | ers; I cannot persuade him that it is not 
spots, and which endeavor to grow and to | 2 celestial spirit who has taken this form. 
live upon the remains of the former ones. I endeavor to divert him by giving him 
Thus do captives vegetate and thus are | Some notions about music, and he really 
prisons repeopled. | has, I am certain, a very fine musical in- 

‘* But is it vot strange that | should | telligence. His parents are enchanted 
find myself here with an extatic of an or- | with my attentions, and have offered to 


You will 
earth like an unknown saint, 


have passed over the 
like an ex- 
understood 
without having known happiness, 


ties ! 
iled angel, without having 
evil, 
without having even felt the warmth of 


the sun that enlightens the world, in con- | 





der inferior to that of Albert, bat attach-| put a spinet into one of their rooms, 


ed like him to a secret religion, to a be-| where I could give lessons to their son 
lief which is laughed at, persecuted or | and practice also for myself. But I dare 
despised! Gottlieb assures me that there | not aceept this proposition, which would 
are many other Beehmists in this country, | have filled me with joy some days since. 


trines openly, and that the fundamentals | my chamber, so much do I fear to attract 
of that doctrine are implanted through | here that gross lover of music, that ex- 
phers and unknown prophets belonging | confound ! *’ 
to the common people, who formerly ex- | ‘*May 10th. Fora long while I have 
cited Bohemia to fanaticism and who at | asked myself what had become of those 
this day nourish a secret flame under the unknown friends, those wonderful pretec- 
I re-| tors whose intervention in my affairs the 
Hussite count de Saint-Germain announced to me 


ashes througheut all Germany. 
member indeed those ardent 
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and who had apparently interfered in!I, though born of rich parents, had so|of making gold, of curing the sick, of 
them only to hasten the disasters with | little money at my disposal, that we| making the old young again, of resusci- 
which the royal good-will threatened me. | could not collect enough to assist our | tating the dead, of preserving the living 
If they were the conspirators whose pun- | 
ishment I share, they have been all dis- | 


persed or overthrown at the same time 


with myself, thought I, or else they have 


abandoned me on my refusal to escape 
from the clutches of M. Broddenbrock on 
the day when I was transferred from Ber- 
Well, now they have 
again made their appearance, and have 
How 
rash! may they not draw upon the head 
of this innocent the same misfortunes as 


lin to Spandaw. 


taken Gottlieb for their emissary. 


upon mine! 


| ple suffered a great deal, and Franz could | Herrnhuters 


** This morning Gottlieb brought a bil- 


let in these words; ‘ We are working 
for thy 


proaches. 


deliverance; the moment ap- 
Bat a new danger threatens 


thee, which would retard the success of 


our enterprise. Distrust any one who 
would induce thee to escape befure we 
have given thee sure notice and precise 
details. A snare is laid for thee. Be 
upon thy guard and persevere in thy 
strength. Thy brothers, 

The Invisibles.’ 

** This billet fell at the feet of Gottlieb 
as he was crossing one of the prison 
yards this morning. He firmly believed 
that it fell from Heaven or that the red- 
breast had some hand in it. By making 
him talk without endeavoring too much 
to oppose his fairy notions, I have learned 
something which may perhaps have a 
I asked him if he 
knew what were the Jnvisibles. 


foundation in truth. 


‘*** No one knows,’ replied he, ‘ though 
every body pretends to know.’ 

*** What, Gottlieb, 
heard of persons who are called by that 
name?’ 


then you have 


‘*** At the time when I was serving my 
apprenticeship with the master-shoemak- 
er in the city, I heard a great many 
things about them.’ 


people know them?’ 

*** ‘This is how it came to my ears, and 
among all the words which I have heard 
these are of the small number that are 
worth the trouble of listening to and re- 
taining. A good workman among our 
comrades had wounded his hand so se- 
verely that there was talk of cutting it 
off. He was the sole support of a nu- 
had till then 
courage and love. 


merous family whom he 
assisted with much 
Ile came to visit us with his hand bound 
up and sadly said on seeing us at work: 
** you are very happy to have your hands 
free ! As for me, I shall soon be obliged, 
I think, to go to the hospital, and my 
poor mother will have to ask charity to 
keep my little brothers and sisters from 
dying of hunger.’’ A _ contribution was 


proposed. But we were all so poor, and 


age.’’ ‘It is not courage that will be | universe one republic.’ 


many travellers and who assist many 


Each one, | from death, for it is they who have dis- 
having emptied his pocket, sought in his| covered the philosopher’s stone and the 
brains for some method to relieve Franz, elixir of long life. Others think that 
from his unfortunate condition. But) they are religious and benevolent men 
none was found, for Franz had knocked | who have put their fortunes in common to 
at all the doors, and had been repulsed | assist the unfortunate and who agree to- 
every where. They say that the king is| gether to reform abuses and to recom- 
very rich and that his father left him a| pense virtue. In our workshop each 
But they also say that| made his comment: ‘* It is the ancient or- 
he uses it to equip soldiers ; and as that) der of the Templars’ said one. “ They 
was in time of war, the king absent and | are now called free masons,’’ said an- 
every body in fear of want, the poor peo-| other. ‘* No’’ said a third, ‘* they are 
of Zinzendorf, otherwise 
not get sufficient aid from the good hearts | called the Moravian brothers, the ancient 
—as to the bad hearts, they never have a| Brothers of the Union, the ancient Or- 
copper at their disposal. Suddenly a| phans of mount Tabor; in fine, it is old 
young man in the shop said to Franz: ‘In| Bohemia which is still erect and which 
your place I know well what I would do; | secretly threatens all the powers of Eu- 


but perhaps you will not have the cour-| rope, because it wishes to make of the 
9 


poor comrade to any purpose. 


great treasure. 





wanting,’ said Franz; ‘* what must I ‘* * Others still pretended that they were 
dot’? ‘You must apply to the Invisi-| only a handful of sorcerers, pupils and 
bles.” Franz appeared to understand, | disciples of Paracelsus, of Behm, of 
for he shook his head with an air of re- Swedenborg, and now of Schrupfer the 
pugnauee and did not reply. Some | coffee house-keeper, (this is a fine juxtapo- 
young men, who like myself did not, sition) who by enchantments and infernal 
know what it meant, asked for an expla-| practices wish to govern the world and 
nation and were answered on all sides. | overturn empires. The greater number 
‘‘ You don’t know the Invisibles? what | agreed in saying that it was the ancient 
children you are! The Invisibles are peo- | secret tribunal of the frane-judges, which 
ple who are not seen but who act. They had never been dissolved in Germany and 
do all sorts of good and all sorts of evil. | which, after having acted in the dark for 
No one knows if they live any where, | several centuries, began to raise its head 
It is said they | boldly and to cause to be felt its arm of 
are to be found in the four quarters of, iron, its sword of fire and its scales of 
the world. It is they who assassinate | diamond. 

*** As to Franz, he hesitated to apply 
others against robbers, according as those | to them because, as he said, when you 
travellers are judged by them worthy of| had accepted their benefits, you found 
They are the | yourself bound to them for this life and 


hut they are every where. 


punishment or protection. 


instigators of all revolutions; they go/| for the other, to the great detriment of 


into all eourts, direct all affairs, decide | your salvation and the great peril of your 
upon war or peace, ransom the prison-| relations. Still necessity conquered fear. 


ers, relieve the unfortunate, punish the | One of our comrades, he who had given 
‘¢* They are talked about thent The 





wicked, make kings tremble on their | him the advice and who was strongly sus- 


thrones ; in fine they are the cause of al] | pected of being connected with the In- 


: . i eh ee . : 
the happiness and unhappiness there is in | visibles, though he earnestly denied it, se- 
the world. ‘They are perhaps mistaken | cretly communicated to him the means of 


more than once; but finally it is said they | making what he called the signal of dis- 


| 


_have always good intentions ; and more- | tress. We never knew in what that sig- 


pose, the faculty of knowing the future, | difficulty. 


over who can say if what is unhappiness| nal consisted. Some said that Franz 
to day will not be the cause of great hap-| traced a cabalistic mark with his blood 
piness to-morrow? ”’ upon his door. Others, that he went at 

‘**We listened to this with great aston-| night upon a hill between four roads, at 
ishment and great admiration’ pursued | the foot of a cross, where a black rider 
Gottlieb, ‘ and little by little | heard enough | appeared to him. Finally there were 
to be able to tell you all that is thought of |some who spoke simply of a letter that 
the Invisibles among the workmen and the he had deposited in the hollow of an 
poor ignorant people. Some say that| old weeping willow at the entrance of 
they are wicked men devoted to the devil, | the cemetery. What is certain is, that he 
who communicates to them his power, | was assisted, that his family were enabled 
the gift of knowing hidden things, the|to await his cure without begging and 
power of tempting men by the bait of | that he had the means of employing @ 
riches and honors of which they can dis- | skilful surgeon who got him out of the 
Of the Invisibles he never 
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said a word except that he should bless! prayers are not heard, the miracles of the | 


them all his life. And this, my sister, is 
the way in which I first learned the exist- 
ence of those terrible and beneficent be- 
ings.’ 

‘¢ * But you, who are more learned than 


those young men of your workshop,’ 


said I to Gottlieb, ‘ what do you think of 


the Invisibles* are they sectarians, char- 
Jatans or conspirators?’ 

‘‘Here Gottlieb, who had expressed 
himself hitherto very rationally, fell into 
his accustomed wanderings, and I could 
gather nothing from him but that they 
were beings of a nature really invisible, 
impalpable, and who, like God and his an- 
gels, could not be perceived by our senses 
except in assuming certain appearances for 
the purpose of communicating with men. 

*** Tt is very evident,’ said he, ‘ that the 
end of the world approaches. 
signs have appeared. The anti-Christ 
is born. There are some who say that 


march blindfold towards an abyss. 


ancient religion do not interfere. They 
no longer agree about anything, they 
quarrel without knowing why. They 
It is 
the Invisibles who impel them thither ; 
but men do not know if the miracles’ 


which attest their mission be of Ged or of 


the devil, as in the commencement of 


Christianity, Simon the magician appear- 


Manifest | 


he is in Prussia and is named Voltaire; | 


but I do not know this Voltaire, and it 
may be some other, especially as V is 
not W, and as the name which the 
anti-Christ will bear among men will be- 
gin with that letter and wil] be German.* 
While awaiting the great miracles which 
are to be displayed in this age, God, who 
never interferes ostensibly, God, who is 
eternal silence,t raises up amongst us be- 
ings of a superior order for good and for 
evil: the latter to prove the just, the 
former to make them triumph. And then, 
the great combat between the two princi- 
ples has already commenced. ‘The king 
of evil, the father of error and of ignor- 
ance defends himself in vain. The arch- 
angels have drawn the bow of science 
and of truth. 
the cuirass of Satan. Satan groans and 
still contends ; but soon he will renounce 
falsehood, lose all his venom, and, instead 
of the impure blood of reptiles, fee) the 
dew of pardon circulate in his veins. 
This is the clear and certain explanation 
of all that is incomprehensible and 
frightful in the world. 
struggling together in an upper region in- 
accessible to the efforts of men. Victory 
and defeat hover over our heads without 
any one’s being able to determine them at 
his will. Frederick of Prussia attributes 
to the force of his arms the successes 
which destiny alone has granted him, 
while waiting to destroy or to raise him 
according to its hidden end. 
you, it is quite natural that men should 


Their arrows have pierced | 


Good and evil are 


Yes, I tell | 


no longer comprehend anything that hap- | 
pens upon the earth. They see impiety | 


assume the weapons of faith, and reci- 
procally. They suffer oppression, misery 


and all the evils of discord, and their | 








* This might mean Weishaupt. He was born 
in 1748, 
t An expression of Jacob Behm. 


ed to many quite as powerful, quite as di-| 
vine as the Christ. But I tell yon that all | 
miracles come from Gud, since Satan | 
could not perform any without His per-| 
mission, and that among those who are 
ealled the Invisibles there are some who 
act from the direct light of the Holy) 
Ghost, while others receive their power 
through a cloud, and do good by fatality, | 
thinking to do evil.’ 

‘¢* This is a very abstract explanation, | 
my dear Gottlieb; is it Jacob Behm’s or 
your own?’ 

“<*Ttis his, if you wish so to under-| 
stand it; it is mine if his inspiration has 
not suggested it 

*** Well and 
wise as before, since I do not know if 
these Invisibles are good or evil angels’ 
for me.’ ”’ 

** May 12th. Wonders do commence in 
fact, and my destiny is shaken in the_ 
hands of the Invisibles. I shall say, as| 
does Gottlieb: are they of God or of the’ 
devil? To day Gottlieb was called by | 
the sentinel who guards the esplanade, 
and has his post upon the little bastion 
which terminates it. That sentinel, ac- 


to me.’ 
good, Gottlieb! I am as 


| cording to Gottlieb, is no other than an In- 


visible, a spirit. The proof of this is 
that Gottlieb, who knows all those on/| 
guard and talks freely with them 
when they amuse themselves by ordering 
shoes of him, has never seen this one; | 
and then he appeared to him to be of 
more than human stature, and his face | 
has an indefinable expression. ‘ Gott-| 
lieb,’ said he to him in a very low voice, | 
‘the Porporina must be liberated in three | 
nights. That depends on you; you can | 
take the keys of her chamber from under | 
your mother's pillow, lead her across 
your kitchen, and bring her here to the | 
end of the esplanade. Then I will take | 
care of the rest. Give her notice that 
she may be ready ; and remember that if 
you lack prudence and zeal, she, you and 
I, are all lost.’ 

‘This is my situation. That message | 
has made me ill with emotion. All this 
night I have been feverish ; all this night 
I have heard the mysterious violin. To} 
fly! to leave this sad prison, to eseape 
above all from the terrors which that | 
Mayer causes me! Ah! if I need risk 


only my life for that, I am ready; but} 
‘what will be the consequences of my) tain! at least he could be if he wished. 


flight to Gottlieb, to that sentinel whom 1 


do not know and who devotes himself so 
gratuitously, in fine for those unknown 
accomplices who are about to assume a 
new burden? I tremble, I hesitate, I can 
decide upon nothing. I still write to you 
without thinking of any preparations for 
flight. No, I will not fly before being sat- 
isfied respecting the consequences to my 
friends and protectors. This poor Gott- 
lieb is resolved upon all! When FI ask 
him if he fears nothing, he replies that he 
would joyfully suffer martyrdom for my 
sake, and when I add that he will perhaps 
regret not seeing me any more, he says 
that is his concern and that I do not know 
what he intends to do. Besides all this 
seems to him an order from Heaven, and 
he obeys without reflection the invisible 
power which impels him ; but for myself, 


| I read over attentively the billet from the 


Invisibles which I received a few days 
since, and | fear that the message of this 


sentinel may be in fact the snare against 


I have 
hours before me. If 


which I must be on my guard. 
still forty-eight 


_ Mayer again makes his appearance, I risk 


all; if he continues to forget me, and I 
have no better guarantee than the word of 
an unknown, I remain.” 

‘© 13th. Oh! decidedly I trast myself 
to destiny, to Providence which sends to 
me unexpected help. I depart, I rest 
upon the powerful arm which covers me 
with its egis !—on walking this morning 
upon the esplanade, where I ventured in 
the hope of receiving some new revela- 
tion from the spirits who surround me, I 
looked at the bastion where the sentinel 
has his post. There were two, one who 
mounted guard with his musket on his 
arm; another who went and came as if 
he sought for something. The tall stat- 
ure of the latter attracted my attention ; 
it seemed as if he was not unknown to 
me. But I could Jook at him only by 
stealth ; and at every turn I was obliged 
to walk away from him. Finally, in a 
moment when I was going towards him, 
he also came towards us, as if by chance ; 
and though he was upon a glacis much 
higher than our’s, I recognized him com- 
pletely. A cry almost escaped me. It 
was Karl the Bohemian, the deserter 
whom I had saved from the clutches of 
Mayer in the forest of Bohemia, the Karl 
whom I afterwards again saw at Roswald 
in Moravia, at count Hoditz’s and whe sa- 
crificed to me a project of fearful ven- 
geance. He is a man devoted to me body 
and soul, and whose savage face, broad 
flat nose, red beard and delph-colored 
eyes seemed to me to day beautiful as the 
features of Gabriel. 

‘** That is he,’ said Gottlieb to me in a 
low voice, ‘ that is the emissary of the In- 
visibles, an Invisible himself, I am cer- 


That is your liberater, that is he how 
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will get you out of here to morrow night! 
My heart beat so strongly that I could 
hardly stand; tears of joy escaped from 
my eyes. To hide my emotion from the 
other sentinel | approached the parapet, 
withdrawing from the bastion, and pre- 
tended to look at the plants in the ditch. 
Still by a side glance I saw Karl and 
Gottlieb exchange without much mystery 
After 
Goitlieb re- 


some words that I could not hear. 
some moments had elapsed, 
turned near me and said rapidly: ‘ He 
is going to descend here, he is going into 
our house to drink a bottle of wine. 
Pretend not to notice him. My father 
has gone out. While my mother goes to 
get the wine at the canteen, you will re- 
turn to the kitchen as if on your way to 
your room, and you can speak with hin 
an instant.’ 

‘* In fact, when Karl had talked some 
minutes with madam Schwartz, who does 
not disdain to refresh the veterans of the 
I saw Gottlieb 

I understood 


citadel for her own profit, 
appear upon the threshold. 
this was the signal. I entered, I found 
Gottlieb had 
to the canteen. 


myself alone with Karl. 
followed his mother 
Poor child! It seems as if friendship had 
suddenly revealed to him the craft and 
presence of mind necessary for the prac- 
tice of real things. He designedly com- 
mitted a thousand awk wardnesses, let the 
eandle fall, made his mother impatient, 
and kept her long enough for me to come 
to an understanding with my liberator. 
‘** Signora,’ said Kar] to me, ‘here | 
am! I see you once more. I was retaken 
by the recruiters, it was in my destiny. 
Bat the king recognized me and forgave 
me, on your account perhaps. Then he 
gave me permission to depart, even prom- 
ising me some money which however he 
did not give me. I was returning to my 
country when | learned that you were here. 
I went to a famous sorcerer in order to 


know how I must go to work to help you. | 


The sorcerer sent me to prince Heary, 
and prioce Henry sent me back to Spau- 
daw. There are about us some powerful 


persons whom | do net know, but who are | 


at work for yeu. They spare neither 
money nor labor, | assure you! 


all is ready. ‘To-morrow evening the 


gates will open of their own accord be- | 


fore us. All who could bar the passage 
against us are 
Schwartzes alone are not in our interest, 


but to-morrow their slumbers will be 


gained over. The) 


heavier than usual, and when they wake | 


yon will already be far away. 


We carry | 


with us Gottlieb, who desires to follow | 


you. I decamp with you, we risk 
nothing, all is foreseen. Be ready, sig- 
nora, and now return to the esplanade, so 
that the old woman may not see you 
here.’ I could only express my gratitude 


and respect you as I have done! 


In fine, | 


from the inquisitorial glance of madam 
Schwartz. 

‘*O my friends, I shall then see vou 
once again! I shal] press you in my arms! 
I shall escape once more from this fright- 
ful Mayer. I shall see again the broad 
expanse of the sky, the smiling fields, 
Venice, Italy. I shall sing again, | shall 
again find sympathy ! 
retempered my life aud renewed my 
heart which was being extinguished in 
the languor of indifference. How I will 
live, how I will love, how I will be pious 


O! this prison has 


and good ! 

‘« And yet, profound enigma of the hu- 
man heart! I feel terrified and almost 
sad at the idea of leaving this cell in 
which 1 have passed three months in a 
perpetual effort of courage and resigna- 
tion; that esplanade on which I have 
walked under the influence of so many 
melancholy reveries; those old walls 
which appeared to me so high, so cold, 
And that 
broad ditch the mournful waters of which 
are of so beautiful a green, and those 
thonsands of sad flowers which the 
spring has sown upon its banks! And my 
red-breast above all! Gottlieb pretends 
that he will follow us; but at that hour 
he will be asleep in his ivy and will not 
perceive our departure. O dear little 


so serene in the moonlight! 


creature! may you become the companion 
and the consolation of her who shall suc- 
ceed me in this cell! May she cherish 


‘‘Now, I am going to try to sleep in 
order to be strong and calm to-morrow. 
I seal this manuscript, which I wish to 
I have procured by 

a fresh prevision of 


carry with me. 
Gottlieb, 
paper, pencils and taper, which I wish to 
leave in my hiding place in order that 
these riches invaluable to a prisoner may 
become the joy of some other after me.”’ 

Here ends Consuelo’s journal. We 
resume the faithful recital of her adven- 
tures. 


means of 


To be continued. 
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SECTION III.—NOTICE V. 


ON EDUCATION. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


Of the Little Hordes. 


Let us first analyze their attributes and 
their civie virtues. If they appear co- | 
lossal, it will only be the more interesting 
to examine by what springs attraction can 
eall forth these generous efforts, such as 
Civilization dares not dream of, in spite | 
of its propensity for moral and_philan- 


to Karl by tears, and I ran to hide them | | thropic chimeras. 


‘the third 
The whole class, composed of the /yceans 


the end of God, 
| sesses 80,000 francs, of which he has not 
the disposal before his majority, has the 


The Little Hordes hold the rank of the 
soldiery of God in the service of indus- 
trial unity: by this title, they must be 
the first in the breach, wherever unity is 
in danger; and we shall see in the fifth 
Section that, for the support of unity, 
they have to take charge of all those 
branches of industry which, otherwise, 
from their repugnant character, would 
require hired laborers and the classes es- 
teemed vulgar. 

In the performance of these labors 
they divide themselves into three bodies ; 
the first devoted to unclean functions, as 
draining, manuring, and so forth; the 
second to dangerous labors, to the exter- 
mination of reptiles, to feats of dexterity ; 
participating in both kinds. 


and gymnasians, of both sexes, will be 
mounted on dwarf horses. 

Upon them will devolve the daily duty 
of keeping the public roads in order: it 
is to the patriotic pride of the Little 
Hordes that Harmony will be indebted for 
grand roads throughout its whole domain, 
more sumptuous than the aisles of our 
parterres — roads ornamented with trees 
and shrubs and even with flowers in the 
perspective. 

If the slightest damage happens to a 
post-route, the alarm is instantly sounded, 
the Little Hordes go and repair it for the 
time being, and pitch a temporary pavil- 
ion used in case of accidents, through 
fear lest the damage should be perceived 
by passers by and should lead them to 
acense the Phalanx of having a bad 
Horde ;—a reproach which it would 
equally incur if they should find a poison- 
ous reptile, ora nest of caterpillars, or 
should hear a croaking of toads by the 
road-side : this uncleanliness would bring 
the Phalanx into disrepute and would 
lower the price of its shares. 

Although the labor of the Little Hordes 
is the most difficult of all, through its 
want of direct attractiveness, (Chapter 
VIII.) yet they receive the smallest re- 
muneration of all the series. They would 
not accept anything, if it were considered 
decent in Association to receive no share. 
They accept only the smallest share, 
which, however, does not prevent each 
one of their members from gaining the 
highest rates in other occupations ; but, as 
a corporation which has unitary philan- 
thropy for its object, they make the most 
gratuitous devotion possible their law. 

To give éclat to this devotion, they 
allow the Little Hordes (although they 


are composed of children under age), to 


sacrifice, from the time that they are nine 


| years old, one-eighth part of their fortune 


in the se vies of God or of Unity, words 
synonymous, since unity or harmony is 
Thus a child who pos- 


right to withdraw 10,000 after he is nine 
years old, and turn it over to the treasury 
of the Little Hordes, if he is a member of 
thatbody. And what is more, it will not be 
an easy matter for rich children to obtain 
this favor, in spite of the offers of hand- 
some sums, which in Civilization would 
be the pledge of a brilliant reception. 


When the session is held for the divi- 
sion of profits, the Little Hordes bring all 
their personal property ; and if any series 
|complains of not getting its fair propor- 
tion by a hundred or two of louis, the 
Little Khan carries a basket of two hun- 
dred louis to the chief of that series ; they 
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are bound to accept it; in refusing it they | 


would outrage opinion, which has de- 
cided beforehand that the Sacred Legion 
has the right to sacrifice its fortune for 
the support of unity, for the reparation of 
any mistakes which the jndgments of men 
may have committed. It is a severe re- 
buke to that series, a hint to organize 
itself better another year, to distribute its 
assortment of characters, of rivalmes, in 
a more scientific manner, so as not to 
occasion at the next division of profits any 
discussio®@ to the injury of unity. A 
Phalanx which should get the name of 
being subject to such misunderstandings 
at the decisive moment, at the time of the 
distribution of profits, would fall into 
general discredit, as if its scale of char- 
acters were false ; its stock would fall ; 
the holders of it would pass it off as fast 
as possible, because they know in Har- 
mony that the material part or industry is 
in danger, if the passional is in discord ; 
and that the passiona! also is in danger if 
the material is not satisfied. 

The Littke Hordes being the pivot of 
all the civic virtues, they must employ 
for the good of society the self-denial 
recommended by Christianity, and the 
contempt of riches recommended by phi- 
losophy : they must combine and practise 
all the virtues feigned or dreamed of in 
Civilization. The preservers of social 
honor, they must crush the head of the 
serpent both in the physical and in the 
moral; while they purge the fields of 
reptiles, they also purge society of a 
venom worse than that of vipers; they 
stifle, by their treasures, every conflict 
of cupidity which might interrupt the 
concord ; and by their unclean labors they 
stifle pride which, in looking down on an 
industrious class, would tend to bring 
back all the spirit of caste, to destroy the 
general friendship, and prevent the fusion 
of all classes. It is one of the bases of 
the Associative mechanism, which de- 
pends upon industrial attraction, an equi- 
libriam in the division of profits, the 
fusion of classes, and the equilibrium of 
population. 

To obtain such prodigies of virtue from 
childhood, it would seem necessary to 
recur to supernatural means, as our mo- 
nastics do, who by very austere noviciates 
accustom the neophyte to abnegation of 
himself. The opposite course, however, 
will be followed ; with the Little Hordes 
they will employ only the stimulus of 
pleasure. 

Let us analyze the sources of their 
Virtues ; they are four, and all reproved 
by moralism ; namely, the love of dirt, 
ride, impudence, and _ insubordination. 
t is by giving themselves up to these 
pretended. vices, that the Little Hordes 
elevate themselves to the practice of all 
the virtues. Let us examine this, avail- 
ing ourselves of an infallible guide. 


I have said that the theory of attrac- 
tion must confine itself to the one end of 
making useful the passions such as God 
gives them, and without changing any- 
thing. In support of this principle, | 
have justified nature in several of the 
attractions of an early age, which have 
seemed vicious; such are curiosity and 
meonstancy; their true end is to attract 
the child into a number of seristeries in 
which his natural vocations may develop 
themselves. Such too is the propensity 
to seek the company of older blackguard 
boys; because from them, in Harmony, 
the child receives the impulse and the, 
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charm which draws him on to industry, 
(ascending emulation, Chapter XIX.) 
Disobedience to parents and preceptors is 
another ; because they are not the ones 


who ought to educate him ; his education | 


should be effected by the cabalistie rival- 
ries of the groups. Thus all the natural 


impulses of early youth are good, and | 


even those of more advanced youth, pro- 
vided they be exercised in passionai 
series. 

It will not be possible the first day to 
attract a Horde to repugnant labors; it 
will be necessary to lead them to it by 
degrees. 
cited by the supremacy of rank; every 
authority, monarchs even, salute the 
Little Hordes first; they possess the 
dwarf horses and are the first cavalry of 
the globe. No industrial army can open 
its campaign without the Little Hordes ; 
it is their prerogative to put the first hand 
to every work of unity; they render 
themselves at the army on the day ap- 
pointed for the opening; the engineers 


=? 


have traced out the work, and the Little | 


Hordes, defiling on the front of the line 
of battle, give the first charge amid the 
acclamations of the army. ‘They pass 
some days there, and signalize themselves 
in numerous labors. 

They take precedence of all the other 
groups; and at all the morning parades 
the command devolves upon one of the 
little Khans. If some industrial legions 
have encamped in a Phalanx, they assem- 
ble immediately after the morning repast 
in formal parade to salute them on their 
departure, and the little Khan commands. 
He has his staff like a general, a prerog- 
ative which charms the children, as well 
as admission into the army, which is only 
granted to the Little Hordes or to some 
elect ones from the Little Bands who are 
only received by the protection of the 
Hordes. 

In the temples, a Little Horde takes 
its place at the sanctuary; and in the 
ceremonies it always holds the post of 
honor. 

These distinetions have for their end to 
utilize their propensity for dirty functions. 
It is necessary by the fumes of glorifica- 
tion, which cost nothing, to rouse in them 
a passion for these labors, and to create 
for them a career of glory; for this their 
tendency to pride, to impudence, and to 
insubordination is favored. 

They have their slang dialect (ergot) 
or language of cabal, and their little ar- 
tillery: they have also their druids and 
druidesses, 
among aged persons, who preserve a 
taste for dirty functions, and to whom 
this service procures numerous advan- 
tages. 


The method to be followed with the’ 


Little Hordes is to utilize their passion 
for dirt, but not to use i up by fatigu- 
In order not to exhaust this 
passion they employ it gaily, honorably 
and in short sessions ; for example : 

If there is some very filthy labor to be 


done, the Hordes of four or five neigh-| 


boring Phalanxes are assembled; they 
come to partake of the early morning 
repast which is served at a quarter before 
five in the morning ; then, after the reli- 
gious hymn at five, and the parade of the 
groups who go out to labor, the charge 
is sounded for the Little Hordes, by the 
confused hurly-burly of tocsins, chimes, 
drums, trumpets, barking of dogs and 
lowing of cattle; then the Hordes, con- 


First their pride mugt be ex- | 


who are acolytes chosen | 


‘ducted by their Khans and their Druids, 
start forth with loud cries, passing in 
front of the priesthood who sprinkle them ; 
they rush with frenzy to their labor, 
which is executed like a work of piety, 
an act of charity towards the Phalanx, a 
service of God and unity. 

The labor finished, they pass to their 
ablations and their toilette ; then dispers- 
ing amongst the gardens and the work- 
‘shops until eight, they return to assist 
triumphally at the breakfast. There, 
each Horde receives a crown of oak 
leaves which they fasten to their banner, 
and after the breakfast, they remount and 
return to their respective Phalanxes. 

They are necessarily affiliated with the 
priesthood by the title of religious brother- 
hood, and in the exercise of their func- 
tions they wear a religious badge, a cross 
or some other emblem on their dress. 
Among their industrial incentives, we 
must not neglect the religious spirit, a 
very strong motive to devotedness in 
children. 

After having electrified them in the 
corporate discharge of difficult funetions, 
it will be easy to adapt them to the habit- 
ual routine of dirty work in the chambers, 
the butcheries, the kitchens, the stables 
and the laundry. They are always on 
foot by three o'clock in the morning, 
taking the initiative in labor in the Pha- 
lanx, as well as in the army. 

They are the supreme police in all that 
pertains to the animal kingdom, and keep 
watch in the butcheries that no one cause 
an animal to suffer, but that they be put 
to death in the gentlest way. Whoever 
maltreats a quadruped, a bird, a fish, an 
insect, abusing the animal for his own 
purposes, or causing it to suffer in the 
butcheries, wil] be amenable to the Divan 
of the Little Hordes; whatever his age, 
he will see himself brought up before a 
tribunal of children, as one inferior in 
reason to children themselves; for it is a 
rule in Harmony that, inasmuch as ani- 
mals are productive only when well treat- 
ed, he who, according to the French 
custom, maltreats these beings which are 
not in a condition to resist, is more aa 
animal himself than the beasts he perse- 
cutes. 

The Model Phalanx will not have such 
means for awakening an enthusiasm in its 
Little Horde, as it would if general rela- 
tions existed between it and other Pha- 
lanxes; but it will approximate to the 
| point by some circumstantial means, such 
as the contrasts to be established between 
the Little Horde and the Little Band. 
For example, in costumes: the Little 
Bands have chivalric and romantic dresses, 
and practise the modern maneuvre, or 
| the rectilinear mode, named squadron ; the 
Little Hordes have the Tartar maneuvre 
or curvilinear mode, grotesque dresses, 
and probably the semi-barbarous half-and- 
half Hungarian costume, the dolman and 
pantaloon of glaring colors, varied for 
each individual, so that the Horde looks 
like a square of tulips richly variegated ; 
a hundred cavaliers would display two 
hundred colors contrasted in an artistic 
manner: — a very embarrassing problem 
for /a belle France, who, with her mercan- 
tile perfectibilities, has never known how 
to find forty colors wherewith to differen- 
tiate methodically, with two prominent 
colors, the distinctive marks of her regi- 


| ments. 


| More ample details on this subject are 
_given in the treatise on Universal Unily. 
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I have said enough to show that a corpo-| which now tender moralism represses by | out of the hands of most persons: and 


ration of children, given up to all the 
tastes which moralism prohibits to their 
age, isthe spring which will realize all 
the chimeras of virtue in which moralists 
indulge: | 

1. Sweet fraternity. If uncleanness 
were to cause any function to be looked 
down upon, the series which exercised it 
would become a class of Parias, of de- 
graded beings whom the rich would be 
unwilling to encounter in their labors 
Every function which could produce this 
vicious effect is ennobled by the Little 
Hordes who take the charge of it, and 
thus maintain the mutual approach, the 
unity or fusion of classes, the rich, the | 
middle, and the poor. 

2. Contempt of riches. The Little 
Hordes do not despise riches, but egotism 
in the use of riches; they sacrifice a 
part of their own to augment that of the 
entire Phalanx, and to maintain the true 
source of riches, which is industrial at- 
traction extended to the three classes, and 
passionally uniting them in ali labors, | 
even in the dirtier sorts reserved to child- 
ren; for the children of the rich will be 
as eager as those of the poor to be admit- 
ted into the Horde; it is character which 
decides the choice in that corporation. 

3. Social charity. It will be seen that 
the Little Hordes, in practising this vir- 
tue, draw every body to the practice of it 
indirectly in affairs of interest. See Sec- 
tion Fifth, on the equilibrium of the re- 
partition of profits in the inverse mode, | 
or that of generosity, by which the rich 
combine to favor the poor man, whom in 
civilization they are all leagued together 
to defraud. 

The reader will be convinced in the 
following sections that al] the triumphs of 
virtue depend on the good organization of 
the Little Hordes. They alone are able, | 
in the general mechanism, to counterbal- 
ance the despotism of money, to master 
this tyrant of the world, this vile meta’, 
vile in the eyes of moralists, but destined 
to become very noble when it shall be 
employed for the support of industrial 
unity; it is the ruin of that now, in our 
civilized societies, where those people 
who, with the aid of riches, do nothing 
and are good for nothing, are styled 
comme il faut. This surname of theirs, | 
of people comme il faut, is unfortanately | 
but too significant; for since the circula- | 
tion in the civilized regime is only found- | 
ed on the fancies of the idle, they are | 
truly people comme il faut or such as are | 
needed to sustain the regime of an inverse | 
circulation and an inverse consumption. 

Before concluding on the Little Seanhis: 
it would remain to analyze the force of 
the springs which set them in motion; 





severe blows of the lash, not willing to 
seek the means of employing the passions 


such as God has given them to us. By) 


this obstinate unwillingness to study na- 
ture, it has faiied to find in education the 


primordial spring, the principle of pro-| 


gressive ascending emulation, or graduated 
corporative impulse, the mania common to 
all children for letting themselves be di- 
rected by groups of children a litile older 


‘than themselves. The corporative scale 


of ages is the only master which the 
child is willing to recognize ; he follows 
its impelling power with transport; and 


this is why nature, who has destined him | 


for this discipline, renders him restive un- 
der the commands of fathers, and of 


teachers whom she reserves until instruc- | 


tion is spontaneously solicited. 


REVIEW. 


The Early Jesuit Missions, in North 
America. Translated by Rev. Wit- 





—— 


LIAM INGRAHAM Kipp. In Two Parts. | 


New York: Wiley & Putnam. (Bos- 
ton, Sold by Redding & Co.) pp. 135, 
312. 

The labors of the Catholic Missionaries 
form a prominent feature in the romantic 
period of American history. They have 
furnished materials to Mr. Bancroft for 
some of the most picturesque sketches, 
which abound in his great historical 
work. He has thrown around them the 
rich coloring of his lively, poetic imagi- 
nation, and adorned them with attractions 
superior to the charms of fiction. No 
one can read the history of their achieve- 
ments, as portrayed in his glowing pages, 
without being impressed with the mag- 
nanimous enthusiasm of their character, 
the heroic constancy with which they ad- 
hered to their convictions of duty, the 
deep religious sense which led them 
cheerfully to make the largest sacrifices, 
and the union of wisdom, gentleness and 
energy, with which they strove to ac- 
complish their high mission. Their lives 
were passed in comparative obscurity ; 
their names have scarce been rescued 
from oblivion ; no monument marks the 
spot where their blood moistened the soil 
of the forest; but in all the qualities of 
great and noble manhood, they are im- 
measurably in advance of multitudes who 


hence the writer was led to make a lit- 
eral translation of the letters from our 
own part of the Continent. His task ap- 
pears to have been performed with con- 
scientious diligence, and he has succeed- 
ed in presenting the original in a style of 
simple, lucid, and flowing English. 

The first two letters giving an account 
of the labors of Father Rasleg, written 
by himself, and the third, which contains 
the narrative of his death, by de la 
Chasse, are deeply interesting. His own 
description of his missionary experience is 
a genuine piece of auto-biography, which 
reveals to us at once the inner life and 
thrilling adventures of an extraordinary 


~ man. The fourth letter contains the his- 


tory of a Mohawk maiden, whose vocation 
to piety, in the Catholic sense, equalled 
that of the most illustrious female saints 
in the European calendar. It is curious 
to witness the spirit of monastic religion, 
which crowded the convents and nunneries 
of the old world, springing up, with the 
freshness of her native forests, in the 
heart of a simple Indian damsel, and 
converting this unsophisticated child of 
the mountains and the streams into a 
paragon of ascetic sanctity. 

The illustration of Indian character and 
manners, presented in these letters, gives 
a perpetual interest to their detail of mis- 
sionary operations. The contrast be- 
tween the rude and ferocious savages, 
and the refined and high bred scholars, 
who had forsaken all the luxuries of 
civilized life, under the impulse of a no- 
ble, if mistaken religious enthusiasm, 
heightens the effect of the description, 
and calls forth a sincere sympathy in 
their adventures, if it does not win our 
approbation for their enterprise. Indeed 
the whole effect of these exciting narra- 
tives is to awaken a feeling of regret 
that so much intellectual power, such 
‘commanding qualities of character, and 
such varied and intense sufferings, should 
have been devoted to a cause, from which 
so little practical benefit has resulted, and 
of which even the remembrance has al- 


most passed away. 
| 
| 





but this cannot well be judged of until | are emblazoned in a conspicuous place in| Heidelberg. A Romance. By G. P. R. 


after I have described their coutrast or the | 
opposite force, which is the corporation | 
of the Little Bands. These will be| 
briefly defined in the next Chapter. 

Let us remark by the way, that in the 
Little Hordes no passion has been sup-| 
pressed; on the contrary full scope is! 
given to the dominant tastes, among oth- 
ers to the love of dirt. 


If our moralists had studied the nature 


| 
| 


the annals of nations. 

The present work is intended, in some 
degree, to supply the deficiency which 
exists in this portion of the early history 
of our country. It was prepared in a 
spirit of affectionate reverence by the 
accomplished translator, who in the 
course of a European tour, found a set of 


| James, Author of ‘‘ Richelieu,’’ &c. 
| New York: Harper and Brothers. 


| (Redding & Co., 8 State St., Boston.) 


Mr. James's mill continues to turn out 
novels, and he must be too busy tending 
it to have much time to study life and 
nature. He makes an interesting story, 
so far as incident and scenery go; and 








of man, they would have recognized this | “ Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses, Ecrites yet for effect he borrows so uniformly 
taste for dirt in the majority of male des Missions Etrangeres,”’ in thirty four from the romanticism of past ages, as to 
children, and they would have thought to | volumes, scattered through which are make us suspicious that he has no crea- 


turn it to good account, as the Combined | Rae “i oT ae ‘self 
Order does, which avails itself of this letters from the Jesuits in our own coun- | tive power which could dare show itse 


taste to form a corporation of industrial | trY- The scarcity of this work in Amer-| beneath the open sunlight of the present. 
Decii, favoring these unclean propensities ica, together with its size, would keep it} What the scenic illusions of the theatre 
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are to real works of art, his descriptions | 
of scenes and manners are to true ac- 
counts of nature. He sacrifices all to 
cheap effects. As to his characters, they 
have no character; they are mere threads 
to string speeches upon. Those whom 
he intends for proper and serious persons, 
talk very much in the same strain with 
the vapid, sentimental, moralizing pro- 
logues with which he prepares the read- 
er’s mind for every chapter; and those 
whom he aims to make eccentric, like his 


William Lovet in this last production, | 


simply utter all the eccentric, extrava- 
gant, and paradoxical sayings about any- 
thing and every thing, which the author 
can conjure up. 

Good scene-painting and scene-shifting 
is something, however, which we like 
to witness in an idle momeut, even though 
there be indifferent acting ; and James is 
a clever theatrical scene-painter in words. 
This is one source of his popularity. 
Then he draws largely from history, and 
that another. ‘* Heidelberg’’ adds 
this charm of interesting locality to that 
of still more interesting historical mate- 
rial. 
Thirty Years’ War. The court of the 
Protestant Elector Frederic, who in an 


is 


evil hour took upon him the crown of 
Bohemia, the turning of the tide against 
him, and finally, the siege of Prague by 
the combined forces of the Elector of 
Bavaria, Wallenstein, Tilly, and so forth, 
are wrought up with considerable power ; 
and tolerably striking phantoms of all 
these personages are made to pass before 
you. 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 


Rudioontal fetal Less ssons in Music ; containing 
the Primitive Instruction requisite for 
all Beginners in the Art, whether Vocal 
or Instrumental. By James F. War- 
ner, Translator of Weber's Theory 
of Musical Composition. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1845. 

The Primary Note Reader, or First “7 

Appleton 








in Singing at Sight. By James 

Warner. New York: D. 

& Co. 1846. 

We recommend these little works with 
sincere pleasure. We have never seen 
the rudiments of music presented in so 
thorough, so progressive, and so distinct 
a manner. The practical student will 
here find all he needs. 
fusion or ambiguity about any point, no | 
lack of patient, careful definition or of 
abundant illustration. The uniformly 
clear statements of the author are helped 


There is no con- 


out and made more unescapable by the) j 


beautiful type and admirable mechanical | 
arrangement of the volume. 

The work is based on Godfrey Weber's 
method, which we noticed a short time 
since; and of course adopts, in 
abridged form, its many excellencies. 


The story lies in the times of the, 


Warner is particularly happy in his ex-| variety is needed in any part of the 
planation of the Transposition of the | course. 

Scale, and insists with clear and convine-| These books are already becoming pop- 
ing reasonings on the true form of the| ular, and we trust they will find their way 
Minor Seale, which is based upon the) to general use and usefulness. 

principal harmonies, and is comprised, 
whether ascending or descending, of the 
following intervals: Whole-tene, Half- 
tone, Whole-tone, Whole-tone, Half-tone, 
Tone and a half, Half-tone ; instead of the 
common false way of making the Sixth 
and Seventh sharp in ascending, and re- 
storing them in descending. The con- 
stant allusion to a ‘* Model Seale”’ is very 
The use of the Clefis, | 
Rhythm, and all the other subjects are 


DE MEYER AGAIN IN BOSTON. 


We have again heard the great pianist 
— carries half by storm and wins the 
rest by sweetness, and we find the charm 
still lasts, while our impression of him 
does not alter from the account we gave 
of him last winter. His sphere is not 
that of sentiment, nor of any mystical 
refinement, but that of the full delights 
and furor of an intense harmonious phys- 
ical existence. His is eminently the 
On the subject of Harmony, however, | music of this day ; displaying the restless 
only a few general hints are given; as the activity of the age, realizing its ideal of 
reduction of all Chords to the two classes | physical and mechanical power; but 
of Three-fold and Four-fold. But here) whereas we commonly see this morbid, 
is an important omission, as it strikes us. | weak and intermittent, here it is healthy, 
Nothing whatever is said of the chord of | joyous, happy and unfailing. Such a 
the Dominant or Flat Seventh. To speak man readily exposes himself to the charge 
of four-fold chords, without showing the | of charlatanism; and even charlatanism 


origin of all four-fold chords in this, is to | is a fact in nature, which doubtless covers 


| 


convey but a confused and perhaps erro- | something good. Because he is not a 
neous idea of the thing. 


And here ap- | Beethoven, nor a Schubert, nor a Chopin, 
pears the want of a more scientific deduc- | we shall not the less enjoy him for what 
tion of all harmony from some central. he is—a genial, lifesome creature, whom 
generating principle, in Godfrey Weber’s music has chosen to be her best expres- 
work. The fact is that naturally there | sion of the nervous energy and the cham- 
are but two principal or normal chords, | pagne sparkle of life. 

not however distinguished so much by| The child's love of mere physieal ex- 
the numbers three and four, as by the fact| citement, that fougue aveugle which 
that one is the Common Chord or perfect | makes it glorious to be in strong move- 
‘Triad of a note considered as a Key-uote, | ments, furious games, mobs and military 
and the other the perfect chord of a note | sieges and sorties, is not the highest order 
considered as the Fifth or Dominant! of sentiment, to be sure; but there is a 
to another, and which accordingly admits | certain glow and feeling of the infinite, a 
of the Flat or Small Seventh. All other! certain surprised sense of our nobler 
sevenths are but modifications of that. nature in it nevertheless; and in him it is 
This simple statement is a key to all) genuine, he is the free child always. If 
the mysteries of harmony, which any) we could get no other music, this would 
learner of the piano will find illustrated | grow intolerable ; as it is, we admire and 
in all his playing ; while the mere distine- | feel refreshed by its smart shock. The 
tion of Three-fold and Four-fold is but a | genics of De Meyer’s music is essentially 
result and does not lead him to the heart | warlike, and has that sort of gusto in it 
of the matter, does not show him where/| which is so well expressed in Mother- 
and how the various forms are generated. | well’s ‘‘ Cavalier’s Song.” It is always 

The great clearness and thoroughness|the Marche Marocaine, with its wild, 
of the ‘* Radimental Lessons,’ together | reeling, swaggering, yet powerful on- 
with the minute questions appended to | sweep. The exquisitely delicate pas- 
each chapter, will enable any person of | sages, and melting cadenzas, with which 
average mysical endowments naturally, to | all this alternates, are like the warrior’s 
master all the elements of the art without | alternation from camp and jousts to softer 
a teacher. dallying in ladies’ bowers. 

‘**'The Primary Note Reader’’ isa se-| The favorite movement of his music is 
ries of graduated Exercises, with con-| that of a mighty horde. It is full of that 
stant reference to page and section of the | characteristic which the Germans call 
_‘* Lessons."’ The exercises are very| Schwung. We have gota figure for him. 
judiciously contrived, and cannot be prac-| He reminds us of that important person- 
tised without gain to the student’s power | age in the harmonic societies of the future, 
‘of reading simple music. We only re-| whom Fourier, in his shrewd classification 
gret that a greater number of exercises|of human characters, has styled the 
are not given under each head. Still aj ‘* Little Khan,’’ the captain of his “‘ Little 


convenient. 


also happily treated. 


an skilful teacher, taking them for an out-| Hordes,”’ a corporation in which he em- 
Mr. | line, can easily fill in whatever more of| bodies all the wild, daring, noise and 
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mischief-making instincts of boyhood, 
contrasting it with another corporation of 
the gentler and more feminine class, who 
cultivate the arts and elegances, and 
whom he styles the ‘ Little Bands.” 
The reader will find a description of them 
in our translations from his treatise on 
Education in this number, and will doubt- 
resemblance. De 
Meyer would certainly be the ‘* Little 


less recognize the 


Khan,”’ if that order of things were in- 
stituted. 

Of this last Concert we will only say, 
that our views and our experience are 
very well expressed in the following from 
the Chronotype of Saturday last. 


“Leopotp Dr Meyver’s Concert. The 
‘lion pianist’ is unquestionably in many re- 
spects, the greatest who has ever come among 
us. But his ways of attracting notice operate 
against hin, in an atmosphere like that of Bos- 
ton; the gilt-leaved biographies, the portraits, 
caricatures and puffs, which he scatters before 
him, create for him more notoriety than coafi- 
dence. Then again, we think he made another 
mistake, as regarded the concert of Thursday 
evening. In New York he furnished a splendid 
entertainment, namely, his own performance, 
besides the aid of Pico, Burke, Loder’s noble 
orchestra who performed his Marche Marocaine 
and Grand Marche d’ Isly, as arranged by Hector 
Berlioz,—and all fora dollar. Here he charged 
the same price for his own single performance, 
with the ordinary appendages, and people thought 
it too much to pay for a lion; they have begun 
to find that there is more true musical satisfac- 


tion in a good orchestra, than in the greatest 


single lion the universe can conceive of, even if 


we had to send to the planet Saturn for him. 
The consequence was, that there was no great 
enthusiasm about going to the concert, and the 
audience was only respectably large. 

“ However, his stroke is infallible. There is 
no resisting him when once seated to listen. 
His tremendous power of execution, equally 
wonderful in his grand bursts, and in his exqui- 
sitely delicate alternations, astonishes and elec- 
trifies for hours. It has been described enouzh 
in the newspapers already. Put all their epi- 
thets together, and you do not get too much. 


You soon see what the man is; unparalleled, 


perhaps, in execution; master undoubtedly of 


every style, classic as well as modern; as a 
composer, not profound, nor original, though the 
Marche Marocaine has a unique wildness, which 
however is repeated more or less in every thing 
he does. We wish he would play others’ com- 
positions more. His selection this evening we 
thought not so good as at his former concert. 
“The Fantasia on airs from Semiramide com- 


menced with a gloriously prolonged roll of 


thunder, which identical passage however oc- 
curred again in a pot pourri of national airs 
with which he closed the evening. And so with 
many of his striking passages, we observed that 
they were sprinkled in throughout the enter- 
tamment. For the rest, this was certainly a 
brilliant and magnificent production, although 
we thought the principal air was overloaded 
with harmony, more than its own proper genius 


demanded. The next piece was a Grand An- | 


dante Religioso. One might expect rather a 
curious sort of religion from the jovial Austri- 
an’s look and figure; and it certainly was very 
curious in the first half of this music which had 


much of the Scherzo in its style, (and indeed 
the rogue smiled more than once in the per- 
formance of it!) but it grew in truth religious in 
the latter half; only that was Thalberg’s —the 
Andante Tremolo, if we remember rightly — 
which De Meyer played sublimely, it is true. 
“In the Carnival he was of course at home ; 
never was a greater wealth of frolic poured out. 
Being encored, he gave a medley, commencing 





ter known and understood than formerly, 
though socialistic plans and parties are 
less prominently before the public. Ow- 
en’s partisans are more or less dispersed, 
and our party is almost extinct as an ac- 
tive group of propagandists. Neither 
we nor the Owenites have any organ 





_here, and yet the social views are much 
with some very sweet and sentimental air, then | 


passing to the Poeme d’ Amour, we believe, of | 


Henselt, theuce through the Star Spangled 
Banner, back into the Carnival again. The last 
piece was the usual stale compliment of * Hail 
Columbia,” ‘Yankee Doodle, and_ so forth, 
served up a la Marocaine ; —splendid however, 
and grotesque and wild, and received as every 
thing else was, with thunders of applause,—a 
handsome tribute of hands to hands! 

“ Miss Mademoiselle Signorina Fraulein Kor- 
sinsky (let us give her all the titles which were 
on the show-bill) sang very agreeably; and 
Lange accompanied in his usual modest and 


artist-like manner.” 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING, 


LETTER FROM HUGH DOHERTY. 


We have lately received a letter from 


Mr. Doherty, from which we are happy 
to learn that a new interest is begin- 
ning to be felt in the doctrines of Asso- 
ciation in London. Mr. Doherty, as our 
readers are aware, has resided in Paris 
for some time past, for the purpose of de- 
voting himself to the investigation of the 
Associative theory, the results of which 
have been presented from time to time, in 
his able and interesting contributions to 
‘* La Phalange.”’ The following extracts 
from his letter will give some light on the 
state and prospects of the movement in 
England. 


‘* 1 came to London to see the minister 
of the colonies and propose some ideas of 
associative colonization. After having 
obtained the necessary introduction, I find 
that I cannot get a verbal hearing as | 


wished, in a conversation. The Earl 


considered by the public, and often put 
forth in a modified form by the public 
press. In fact, we may say socialism is 
dead, as Owenism or Fourierism, but so- 
cial principles are more discussed than 
ever, and the public mind is rapidly pro- 
gressing in associative knowledge. The 
inclosed prospectus of an Associative In- 
stitute, which has just been commenced 
by some twenty persons connected with 
the public press in London, will give you 
an idea of the turn which social views 


and studies are now taking here. This 


Grey pleads want of time to converse on | 


the subject, but desires me to submit my 
This I intend 
to do through the medium of the public 


views to him in writing. 


press, as | fear a mere private communi- 
cation might be overlooked by his secre- 
taries. When my papers are out I will 
send you copies of them. 


prospectus is not yet definitely adopted, 
but it contains the spirit which animates 
the men who have commenced the move- 
ment. 

‘** By a lucky accident I called upon a 
literary friend some days ago, who was 


going that very evening to the second or 


12 
third preliminary meeting of the projee- 
tors. He introduced me to them, and 
the draught of a Prospectus which one of 
them had made being rejected by the 
meeting, I was asked to write one out, 
that might embody their ideas of an In- 
stitute for free inquiry only into social 
principles. After gathering their senti- 
ments as nearly as I could, | made the 
enclosed sketch, which has met their ap- 
probation and will probably be adopted 
finally, in a few days, with such additions 
and modifications as may be deemed ne- 
cessary in a literary and business point of 
view.”’ 

‘*[ do not think it would be easy to 
form a distinct Phalansterian party in 
England just now, but [ am convinced 
that any branch of the associative science 
may be taught with great success in the 
projected Institute ; and out of this may 
spring hereafter special plans and pro- 
jects of a practical nature, supported by 
a certain part of the members of the in- 
stitute. 

‘¢ Things are going on very prosper- 
ously in France. The school will soon 
have an immense influence on the public 
mind there. Here it is not the same. 
People dislike the idea of belonging to a 
special sect or school, and I think it will 
be better to merge the name in one of 
general social science.”’ 

‘‘T think it would be difficult to make 
a plan of legislative action, such as you 
require to organize partial association. 


‘* | find that the public mind has made| The government might grant lands to 
great progress in England during the last joint stock companies of faymers and man- 
two years which I have passed in France. | ufacturers, who might easily organize a 
, Associative views and principles are bet- | system of half-association or guarantyism, 











which would leave the individual house-| themselves acquainted with it. 


hold as it is, by grouping dwellings near) 


each other on one collective joint-stock 
property. By this means industry, ed- 
ue , recreation, and many other 
things might be organized collectively 
while consumption and domestic arrange- 
ments might remain partly associative and 
partly individualized. Such is the basis 
of my plan for voluntary emigration and 
attractive colonization, 
which will be explained in the papers 
I shall send you, when they are written 
and published.”’ 

** All our friends in Paris are well and 
full of sympathy for you and all our 
friends in America. 


late. I have done little else than what is 
published there. 

‘* With regard to your question con- 
cerning the exact law of numbers, I will 
briefly state that numbers are very rarely 
absolute, except in the measured parts of 
a measured but, as the measured 
series are hardly more than one-eighth 


of universal nature, and as the measured 


SETUES ; 


are often not 
it fol- 
lows that absolute numbers are very rare 
and they 
Fourier, as he often purposely neglects 


parts of a measured series 
more than one-half of the whole, 
in nature ; are still more rare in 


the mixt and ambiguous degrees of anal- 


ysis, in order to avoid complication. 


This omission on his part was one 
in 


the greatest stumbling blocks to 


my first studios 


me 
of the serial law, as he 
expounds it. It has also caused Fourier 
to fail in some of his applications of the 
law, as you will see in one of my articles 
When I write my 


views on the serial method, these things 


in La Phalange. 


will all be noticed, as | shall not withhold 


anything from fear of plagiarism.” 


the 
alluded to above. 


the 
‘* Associative Institute ”’ 


We subjoin Prospectus of 


THE ASSOCIATIVE INSTITUTE. 

Whatever be the imperfections of asso- 
ciative schemes, the necessity for inquiry 
into the associative principle is generally 
felt. The advantages of combination 
are obvious. Joint-stock companies are 
rapidly supplanting individual enterprise, 
and the question of associative power 
is forcing itself practically on public at- 
tention. 

In this, as in most other cases of true 
progress, theory comes after practice, to 
develop germs which have grown up 
spontaneously. Clubs and partnerships, 
societies and joint-stock companies, spring 
into life; and then the study of the new 
phenomena becomes imperative. ‘Thus it 
Is at present with associative science. 
Whether it be a new science, or merely a 
development of that which is already 
Known under the name of political econo- 
ny, is a secondary consideration. 

The social question has become the 
question of the age; and all economists 


the details of 


of 
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Literary | 
men and scholars, journalists aud orators, 
are now urged to examine social views 
and principles. The interests of proper- 
ty and industry are every where involved 
in the problem of the difference between 
associative and individual exertion. 
Within the last few years, the Govern- | 
ments and leading men of various parties 
in this and other countries have been in- 
duced to give their best attention to the 
subject. The late inquiry into the health | 
of towns and the moral condition of the 
people, together with the institution of 


| Public Baths and Wash-houses, Ragged | 


You will see by the 
Phalange what my studies have been of 


Schools and Model Lodging Houses, are | 
real evidences of associative progress. | 
Books and periodicals, also, are constant- 
ly increasing for the diffusion of associa- 
tive views. 

The want of an institution to facilitate 
the study of Associative Science must nuw 
be felt by many who observe these facts, 
concomitantly with the rapid progress of 
railway cumbination, and the power of co- | 
operation over individual effort in every 
branch of commerce and industry. Capi- | 
tal combined with capital is strong ; la-| 
bor combined with labor is Herculean ; 
knowledge combined with knowledge is 
all-powerful : these elements united must 
be irresistible. Is there a science that 
will combine them’ This has now 
become a most important subject of in-/ 
quiry. 

Such is the object of Tue henenatiee 
Instirute,—in which no member will 
be pledged to any principle or to any 


plan; but simply to free inquiry. All 
principles will be examined fairly; and 
all theories discussed with candor. Se- 


rious opinions will be treated with re- 
spect, whatever quarter they may come 
from; but no special theory or system 
ean be taught exclusively. Science and 
not system is the object of pursuit in 
Tre Associative INSTITUTE. 

Council Room, British Hotel, Cockspur St., 

Lonpvon, 10th August, 1846 


Ossecr. The object of The Associa- 
tive Institute is a Scientific Inquiry into 
the Principles of Association, and not 
the formation or promotion of any practi- 
cal experiment. 

The recognized modes of pursuing the 
object of the Institute are : — the holding 
of periodical meetings of the members, 
and occasional public meetings, at which 
subjects relating to associative principles 
may be discussed, or papers read thereon ; 
—the occasional or periodical publica- 
tion of papers or essays on the same sub- 
jects ; the formation of a library connect- 
ed with the object of the Institute; and 
the soliciting and procuring such aid and 
note tte as inay be necessary. 


au ARANTYIS ¥. 


It was often predicted by Fourier, more 
than thirty years ago, that the present 
order of society would be succeeded by 
different forms of combined interests and 
mutual guaranties, unless the experiment | 
of a complete Association should be soon 


carried into effect, and thus supersede the 


and statesmen are constrained to make | 


necessity of passing through the sixth 
stage of progress in the natural order, 
or the period Guarantyism. It is) 
instructive to witness the approach to 


of 


this period in various important move-| 
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ments at the present day. The ten- 


‘dency of society is to the adoption of 
| mutual guaranties in every practical rela- 


tion. This will form a simple and easy 
transition from the unmitigated competi- 


‘tion and antagonism of the civilized order 


to the reconciliation of al] interests and 
the universal harmony which will char- 
acterize the epoch of Association. We 
rejoice in the suggestions which are now 
springing up in many quarters for the 
accomplishment of this purpose. They 
indicate the spirit of the age. They are 
a proof of the character of the movement 
which has begun to agitate society. We 
may Jearn from them that no partial, 
fragmentary reform will ever satisfy the 
want which is more and more felt of a 
true social organization ; and above all, 
that the people begin to perceive that no 
permanent, universal good can come from 
the wordy projects of shallow philan- 
thropists, or the detestable juggleries of 
smooth-tongued politicians. They wish 
for the realization of a sound faith by true 
works. As an illustration of this practi- 
cal tendency towards a more or less com- 
plete system of mutual] guaranties, we 
give the following extract from a letter 
of an esteemed correspondent. We 
shall hereafter allude to other plans which 
are contemplated by friends of social 
reform. 


**] think you do the National Reform- 
ers justice in your last number. They 
are putting forth their energies to some 
purpose, and their numbers are rapidly 
increasing. It does appear to me that the 
right to labor and land to live on, must 
be acknowledged before the Associative 
principle can prevail extensively and be- 
come embodied in practice. I have been 
thinking that the principle of land mita- 
tion, saying nothing of the freedom of 
the public lands, may be adopted by town- 
ships, and that the title may be trans- 
ferred from the government to the town, 
and from the town to individuals restrict- 
ed in quantity in some way to exclude the 
avaricious grasping of land speculators, 
and allowing every settler to have his land 
at first cost, or government price. Can 
we not find wise heads, willing hearts, and 


able hands, to try this so desirable experi- 
ment? 


I have written to the editor of the 
Voice of Industry on this subject. The 
plan I would propose, is to select a town- 
ship of government land in a mild climate 
and healthy location, and if possible on a 
navigable stream, or one that could be 
easily reached by railroad, and which is 
uncontaminated with speculators, Then 
advertise for the right sort of useful me- 
chanics and farmers, who would enter into 
a compact which would secure them 
against the miseries of many of the evils 
and scourges of our present very imper 








ri 
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fect system of society, namely, intempe- 
rance, litigation, military maneuvering, 


land speculation, &c., and enable them to | 


enter upon the land with their united skill, 
tools, implements, and moral principles, 
and try the experiment of limiting the 
quantity of land to each settler. 

** It is plain to be seen that a township 
under such auspices would be at once 
thickly settled, and would possess al] the 
alvantages of schools, roads, markets, 


encouragement to labor, and so forth, of 
any old town now settled in the old way, | 


and the new lands would immediately 
become valuable in the hands of the actual 
settlers, owners and cultivators. People 
then who chose could enter into the asso- 
ciative state, either in single pairs or 
communities, with some safety and guar- 
anty of success. But how is it now! 
The mortgagers and land speculators are 
trapping and gunning; lawyers and some 
other professions are fattening and luxu- 
riating on the hard labors and misfortunes 
of those who know less of schemes and 
plans, whereby the idle and lazy contrive 
to live on the ‘sweat of the poor maa’s 
brow.’ 

‘*This plan would do away with the 
necessity or inducement to go to war 
with a neighboring nation for more terri- 
tory to enrich large land and slaveholders, 
but would find all ‘ under their own vine 
and fig tree, and none to molest or to 
make them afraid.” 1 think our poor 
men would have less inducement to wan- 
der thousands of miles under ambitious 
Jeaders into the heart of a neighboring 
nation to murder, burn and destroy men, 
women and children on their own lands 
and at their own firesides. How can we 
account for such barbarity in the Ameti- 
can people, except they have been edu- 
cated in the total disregard of each 
others’ rights! It is high time something 
was done to arrest the avarice of man ; 
and will not land limitation do it, and at 
the same time benefit society! I hope to 
be one to try this first experiment on a 
township of government land. 

** Yours in fellowship for equal rights 
to the soil. s. &.” 


UP We translate the following from a 
recent number of the Democratie Paci- 
fique. 

Aveuste Pavutix. One more sorrow 
for the Associative School! One more 
noble heart taken from the cause of hu- 
man brotherhood on earth! 

He had a lively sense of the power 
which belongs to the idea of human 


brotherhood, and religiously obeyed the | 
impulses of that sacred faith. We learn 


his death by the letter which follows. 
To M. Victor Considerant : 
Monsieur, — 1 have the honor to announce to 


you that M. AucustTE PavLin has left you by | tors of the buildings. 
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| his will, the sum of ten thousand francs for the 
purpose of disseminating the doctrines of the | 
Democratie Pacifique. 

| I take great pleasure, Monsieur, in the dis- 
charge of my duty as executor of the will by | 
transmitting to you this intelligence, which | 
proves the sympathy that the nobleness of your | 
character and the earnestness with which you 





engage in the propagation of generous doctrines 
excite in many persons, 
With the greatest respect, etc. 
Paut THIAFFAIT, 
Notary of Lyons. 
Yes, thank God, the moment has ar- 


rived when the devotion of the friends of 
Association, after having been so con-| 

) Mg ' ww 
stantly displayed with éclat, is appearing | 


upon a larger scale. A cause which 


records in its anvals sacrifices so perse- 
vering and so touching as those to which | 
tor five years we have been witnesses, is 
sure of success, — God protects it. 

Certainly the estimable friend who has 
just departed, whose last thought was of 
the regeneration of the race, had no doubt 
of the high destiny of the cause which | 
he has so largely endowed. The man of) 


faith can be perceived in the simplicity 
with which he has accomplished an act SO | 
rare in this age of materialism. 

The intention of the donor shall be 
scrupulously obeyed. This legacy, which 
will astonish many persons, but which is 
in our eyes a fact as simple and-as natu- 
ral as it must have appeared to the tes- 
tator himself, as soon as it is received, 
will be put into the treasuries of our two 
societies according to their wants at the | 
time. 


Meanwhile we shall make it our duty 
to ascertain what was the life of the man 
who has given to his brethren such a 
manifestation of his hopes, and whom we 
regret that we did not know until after 
his death. 


Fr The Treasurer of “ The American Union 
of Associationists ’ acknowledges the receipt of 
Sixty Dollars by the hands of Mr. J. B. Russell. 
as a contribution from the Cincinnati “ Union ” | 
to the Lecturing Fund. 

Francis GeorGE Suaw. | 

Oct. 21, 1846. 


At GaLLASHIELS, a town in Scotland, 
says a correspondent of the People’s | 
Journal, the workmen of the different 
branches of trade have established co-op- | 
erative stores for supplying themselves | 
‘with food and clothing at wholesale 
prices, and are doimg very well indeed. 
Last year the provision store announced a 
return of fifty per cent. upon the capital 
employed — and they also do great good to | 
the town in preventing other shopkeepers | 
from obtaining exorbitant prices for these | 
articles. — Chronotlype. 


ComMmerciAL FEvupALISM AT WORK. | 
|For some months, says a Paris Journal, | 
many hundred small shops of every kind | 
| have been closed in Paris, and continue to 
_be so, to the great regret of the proprie- 
Thus in the 








| Palais-Royal, where the shops were for- 


merly sought with so much eagerness, 
there are at this moment more than fifty 
different stores to let. 

This fact, so entirely strange im the 
commercial and industrial life of 
like Paris, is generally attributed to the 
creation of those immense establishments 
which tend fatally to ruin and absagb the 
business of smal! dealers in order to mo- 
nopolize it themselves. — Chronotype. 





BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


THe course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
particular attention to the modern European 





| languages and literature, 


Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 


| versity. 


The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ripcey, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments. 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS—Four Do.uvars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 


| tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 


Twerve DoLLaRs a quarter. 
Application may be made by mail to 


+ GEORGE. RIPLEY. 


| Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 


October 17, 1846. 


GRAHAM AND TEMPERANCE 
HOUSE. 

63 Barctay Srreet, New Yorx. 
New ARRANGEMENT. This house is situated 
on a pleasant and airy street, extending from 
Broadway to the Hudson river. At one end of 
the street is the landing place of the Albany 
Steamboats, at the other the Park Fountain. 
The house is but one minute’s walk from either, 
and only five from the Eastern Steamboat Land- 
ing. 

rwo separate Tables are provided, one suited 
for the accommodation of the eaters of meat, 
and the others carefully prepared for those whe 
wish to exclude flesh meats from their diet. 

Ladies and Gentlemen from the country tar- 
rying a few or many days, can be accommodat- 
ed with quietness, plenty, cleanliness, whole- 
some food, and Seiten trom the fumes of Al- 





| cohol and Tobacco. 


tr FREE BATHS. Cold, Douche, and 
Shower Baths Free, and Warm Baths at a 
small expense. 

Terms One Dollar per day. Permanent board- 
ers received upon reasonable terms. 


A. L. SMITH. 








Leaves Brook Farm at 7 1-2 A. M., and 2 1-2 
P. M., for Boston, via Spring Street, Jamaica 
Plain, and Roxbury. Returning, leaves the City 
Hotel, Brattle Street, at 10 1-2 A. M., and 5 
P.M. Sunday excepted. 
N. R. GERRISH. 
Sept. 1, 1846. 
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Is published simultaneously at New York and 
Boston, by the Brook Farm PHALANX, every 
Saturday morning. Office in New York, Bur- 
Gress, Srrincer & Co., No. 222 Broadway ; 
in Boston, Reppine & Co., No, 8 State St. 

Terms.—Two Dollars a year, or One Dollar 
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